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PART II. 


I had long been desirous of visiting Split Mountain, or 
the South Palisade by way of Cartridge Creek and the 
Middle Fork of King’s River, and the glimpse of that re- 
gion obtained from the summit of Arrow Peak still further 
strengthened my desire. Mr. and Mrs. Kanawyer had 
planned to take such a trip with us, and, therefore, after 
making the ascent of Mt. Brewer with the Sierra Club 
party, Mrs. Le Conte and I returned immediately to the 
King’s River Cafion to make preparations for a stay of 
a couple of weeks in that interesting portion of the Sierra. 
On the morning of July 12th we were ready to start, and 
as the Kanawyers found it impossible to leave their 
business that day, we decided to go on alone and await 
them in Simpson Meadow on the Middle Fork. 

Accordingly after lunch we took our way up the dusty 
Copper Creek trail, and, after passing a number of our 
Sierra Club acquaintances on their return from Goat 
Mountain, made camp a second time at Wood’s Corral. 
Next morning saw us off at half-past six, this time on 
the regular Middle Fork trail. This zigzags up the top 
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of an old lateral moraine until, shortly after branching 
from the Goat Mountain trail, it turns sharply to the left 
and climbs a steep forest-covered slope to the top of the 
ridge between Copper and Granite creeks. From this 
point it descends into and crosses Granite Basin to the 
summit of the Middle Fork Divide, 10,600 feet above the 
sea. The walk across Granite Basin is most interesting. 
The trail winds this way and that among the wilderness 
of boulders and ledges, and at times there seems to be no 
solution to the labyrinth. Further up it opens out into a 
large meadow, and the traveling would be easier were it 
not for the swarms of mosquitoes. The pass itself is not 
rough, and the only difficulty in crossing it is encountered 
in the early summer when the snow lies deep at that ele- 
vation. For a distance of several miles on the other side 
the trail is very similar to that in Granite Basin as it 
threads its way among the upper tributaries of Dough- 
erty Creek. Just below the timber line we stopped for 
lunch at a rich little Alpine meadow near a splendid cold 
stream. By 12:30 we were on the march again, and 
after passing through Dougherty Corral, finally made the 
top of the ridge beyond about 5 p. m. From this point 
the trail descends 4,000 feet into the Middle Fork Cajfion, 
and though through timbered country all the way, it is 
rather rough in places. It was growing late, so we 
plunged down the long descent toward the distant spot of 
green which marked Simpson Meadow. Directly across 
the gorge rose the rugged mass of Woodworth Mountain, 
surrounded by a glorious retinue of crags and pinnacles. 
Although its base at the river was 3,000 feet below, its 
summit soared to an even greater height above us. So 
truly majestic was this great mountain with its lower 
parts buried in the gloom of the deep cafion and its sum- 
mit flashing in the rays of the setting sun, that I could 
not resist the temptation of trying a photograph, though 
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night was coming on and it was still uncertain whether 
we could reach the river before dark. Nevertheless we 
managed to make the meadow just in time, for the stars 
were already coming out as we threw down our things on 
the first level spot we could find on the banks of the river. 

Simpson Meadow is the most glorious spot for a camp 
that I have ever found in the Sierra. It is a great, open 
meadow situated on the banks of the main Middle Fork 
of the King’s at an altitude of about 6,000 feet. It is 
not swampy and low like so many others, but is twenty 
feet or more above the river, and is well drained. Scat- 
tered about are splendid groves of yellow pines, with their 
feet planted among the very flowers and grasses. In 
some places the banks slope gradually down to the river, 
covered with grass to the very edge. When we were 
there the grass was knee-high in many places, and one 
could wade up to his waist among columbines and tiger 
lilies. Just above the meadow Goddard Creek enters the 
river from the north, and the angle between this latter 
and the main river above is occupied by the huge mass of 
Woodworth Mountain. Five miles above, the river makes 
a turn from the north, thus enclosing Woodworth Moun- 
tain on the east also. Entering the river from the south 
are a number of small creeks which furnish good camping 
places. 

The chief charm of Simpson Meadow is its compara- 
tive inaccessibility. There are but three routes into it; 
by Granite Basin, by a similar trail from the north, and 
by way of the river cafion from Tehipite Valley. The 
two former are blockaded by snow until well into July, 
and the latter is so very rough and dangerous that few 
attempt it when the water is high. But he who braves the 
difficulties of a trip up the Tehipite Cafion in early June, 
and reaches the meadow in safety is well repaid, for he 
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will surely be alone in this glorious solitude for many 
weeks to come. 

Mrs. Le Conte and I spent four days in this beautiful 
spot, dividing our time between the simple enjoyment of 
the scenery and the more exciting and equally important 
duty of fishing. On the 16th at 10 p. m., Mr. Curtis 
Lindley and Mr. George Lambert arrived from the King’s 
River Cafion with the news that illness prevented the 
Kanawyers from joining us. This was most unfortunate, 
and would have entirely wrecked our proposed trip to the 
summit had not Mr. Lindley agreed to go with us in their 
stead. The 17th was devoted to fishing and resting by 
the new comers, and finally on the morning of the 18th 
we all packed up and struck out on the trails again, Mr. 
Lambert to return to the King’s Cafion again, and the rest 
of us up the cafion of the Middle Fork toward the 
“Promised Land”. 

On our trip across we had brought with us our good 
mule “Blackie,” a beast well accustomed to the roughest 
of trails. Mr. Lindley had brought over two burros, the 
best “climbers” that Mr. Kanawyer possessed, so we were 
well fitted for a rough trip. 

A tramp of five miles up the south bank of the river 
brought us to Cartridge Creek, a large tributary entering 
from the east. Here we had considerable trouble in cross- 
ing, for the stream is nearly as large as Bubb’s Creek, 
and had washed in stones and rubbish under the old foot- 
log until it made a fine waterfall over it, a most unpleasant 
state of affairs indeed. On the other side we found the 
cabin built by Mr. George Fiske, many years ago, when 
working on his mine just above this point on the mountain 
side. 

The Cafion of the Middle Fork is, as is well known, 
impassable for pack-animals above this point. So after 
resting a while at the cabin, we took our way up the north 
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side of Cartridge Creek, for this stream I knew had been 
ascended by Professor Brown in 1895.* There was just 
enough of a trail visible to show that sheep-men had been 
up that way before. For the first two and a half miles the 
traveling was not dangerous or even difficult, but it was 
exceedingly steep, and rough, and disagreeable, with con- 
siderable brush to get through, and with loose footing. 
Above this the cafion opened out into a gravelly flat, at the 
head of which were cliffs across the gorge in singularly 
forbidding array. Over these there plunged one of the 
most magnificent falls I have seen outside of the Yosemite 
itself. Triple Fall is formed by two almost equal 
branches of Cartridge Creek. That to the left or north is 
slightly the larger and may be considered the main branch 
of the stream. These approach within a few feet of one 
another and fall side by side into the same pool. The 
combined waters immediately make a second leap into the 
narrow chasm below. 

The cafion seemed entirely blocked by this fall, so we 
decided to work our way across the flat, and camp at its 
base, in order that we might search out a route in the 
afternoon. Considerable difficulty was encountered in 
getting across the flat, as it was covered at its upper end 
by a well-nigh impenetrable tangle of brush and rocks. 
Camp was finally made where a number of huge white 
firs shade a diminutive creek to the right of the fall, and 
on the steep mountain side. After a hasty lunch at I P. M., 
I started up the cafion by what appeared to be the only 
practicable route. This soon proved to be too rough for 
pack-animals, and I was in despair of getting any further 
up the stream with them. On reaching the top of the fall, 
however, a series of “monuments” appeared along the 
very brink of the chasm. Following these on up the 
creek, I found traces of an old sheep route, so taking it 


*Srerra CLus BULLETIN, Vol. I, No. 8, May, 1896, page 299. 
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for granted that the way was clear in this direction, I 
traced them back toward camp. They led along the edge 
of the fall and down the face of the bluff by a series of 
impossible-looking ledges, and furnished a complete solu- 
tion to a very bad predicament. 

Later in the afternoon we all went up to the fall, and 
found a fine point of view on the top of a ledge which 
jutted out over the chasm about opposite the top of the 
lower leap. This latter we estimated to be about 200 feet 
high, while the upper ones were about half this height. 
The view down Cartridge Creek Cafion in the opposite 
direction was remarkably fine. The huge crags of Wood- 
worth Mountain completely blocked the lower end, and 
they rose in sheer black rocky walls at least 5,000 feet 
above the river. Taking both abruptness and height into 
account, these form the finest cafion walls I have ever 
beheld. 

Next morning we were on the move before six o'clock, 
and navigated our mule up the jagged ledges to the left 
of the falls. At the top we ran into a talus slope of slate 
fragments, and after wasting an hour trying to cross, 
were forced to ford the creek and work along the southern 
bank. A few hundred yards above, a second crossing be- 
came necessary, and so we picked our way up this wild 
cafion, now cutting a way through the brush, now climb- 
ing high up the sides to avoid rock piles, and, near the 
head of the cafion, wandering through a wilderness of 
glacial erratics. Throughout nearly the whole distance 
it was necessary for one of the party to search out the 
route ahead for a hundred yards or so, return and bring 
up packs when the way proved clear, then go ahead again, 
and soon. By noon we had made three or four miles and 
stopped for rest in a glaciated flat. A mile or so above 
there arose a beautiful pyramidal rock about whose base 
the creek forked, so we decided to camp near it that night 
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and ascend it next morning to get our bearings. The 
afternoon’s walk was not so rough, and enough monu- 
ments were discovered to make the tramp fairly easy. 
Toward evening we climbed a steep slope by a series of 
ledges, and finally came out in a tamarack grove at the 
base of our rock. 

Directly at its foot was a beautiful lake, fringed with 
tiny meadows on one side, and guarded on the other by 
fine cliffs of white granite, which could be traced far down 
beneath the clear waters till lost in their blue depths. 
Across the lake rose a splendid range of peaks of brilliant 
red slate and pure white granite. Altogether it was a 
most charming camping spot, far removed from the usual 
routes of travel. 

Early next day we all started up the central peak to 
find out where we were, for none of us had been able to 
recognize the surrounding mountains. After passing 
around the lake it proved an easy scramble to reach this 
summit, which was about 11,500 feet in height. We now 
saw that Cartridge Creek headed by two branches in a 
wide basin literally covered with lakes. I had supposed 
that it headed back to the Main Crest, but this was now 
seen to be untrue, as the eastern rim of the lake basin was 
not more than a few miles away, and but little higher 
than our standpoint. Through gaps in this eastern rim 
could be seen a few giant summits far to the east. Evi- 
dently our point was not high enough to be of any value, 
so we descended to the lake, and Mr. Lindley and I 
turned our energies toward a great red peak immediately 
south of the lake, while Mrs. Le Conte returned to camp. 
A lively scramble of about an hour and a half brought us 
to a gap in the southern rim, where immediately a glor- 
ious view of snowy Sierras burst upon us. Our peak was 
five or six hundred feet higher, and to the right, and by 
noon its summit was reached. The whole vast region now 
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lay at our very feet. Straight down below and to the 
southeast was the great cafion of the upper South Fork, 
and directly across this gorge rose the ragged summit of 
Arrow Peak only two miles and a half away. Overtop- 
ping the rim of our lake basin in every direction towered 
the great peaks of the Middle Fork. Split Mountain, the 
goal of our trip, rose high against the eastern sky, and 
we could see that a wide depression separated it and the 
Main Crest from the range at the head of the lake basin. 
Whether this was drained by a great branch of the South 
Fork, or by Palisade Creek of the Middle Fork we could 
not tell. Far to the north rose the main chain of the Pali- 
sades, dominated by Mts. Jordan and Sill. 

On reaching camp at 2:30 P. M., it was decided to push 
on up the lake basin next day, and search for a route 
across the range at its head. Accordingly on the morning 
of the 23d we left out beautiful Lake Marion and pursued 
a devious course among the lakes, ledges, and rocks to 
the east, finally camping at the last straggling group of 
alpine pines about noon. The afternoon was devoted to 
exploring. Mr. Lindley went to examine a promising- 
looking pass on the eastern divide, while Mrs. Le Conte 
and I worked northward. We reached the top of the 
ridge in that direction in the course of an hour or so, and 
my hopes were raised as we approached a pass, by un- 
doubted indications of sheep runs. But alas; sheep can 
be taken where pack-animals cannot, and our pass turned 
out to be choked with snow, which swept in a broad field 
down into ragged piles of granite talus at the margin of 
a desolate lake. We returned to camp at 3 P. M., but 
Mr. Lindley did not get in till nearly sundown. He re- 
ported that he had been able to reach the top of the di- 
vide after a dangerous climb, and had had great difficulty 
in getting down again; also, that the eastern side of the 
divide was a precipice, that the stream on the other side 
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SPLIT MOUNTAIN, FROM ARROW PEAK 


From a photograph by J. N. Le Conte 
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was the source of the South Fork, and that the pass by 
which Professor Brown had left the basin was undoubt- 
edly to the south and nearly opposite Arrow Peak. 
Evidently all hope of getting animals over the eastern 
divide had to be given up, so staking our animals with 
long ropes, in an open meadow, we all shouldered our 
knapsacks and set out next morning, trusting to luck to 
find some way out of our difficulty. We selected another 
notch further north than the one Mr. Lindley had ex- 
plored, and after three hours of the most toilsome work, 
climbing over nothing but huge talus fragments, reached 
the top. The other side broke off in precipices to the 
east, and though I tried hard to get down, I was obliged 
to turn back when only half the distance had been cov- 
ered. As a last resort we determined to work around the 
face of a point just north and look for a footpass beyond. 
Fully two hours were consumed in this operation, when 
to our inexpressible joy a really passable “pass” was dis- 
covered ; the only point where the Cartridge Creek Divide 
can be crossed to the east. Great fields of snow furnished 
a comparatively easy descent on the other side, but this 
was soon followed by slow work on the talus below. By 
noon the rough work was over, and we walked out on 
the almost level though treeless basin at the head of the 
South Fork. Most of the afternoon was consumed in 
crossing it, and by evening we were searching for a place 
to “camp” in the most desolate wilderness that can well 
be imagined. No trees were in sight, but a few dead 
stumps were scattered among the rocks, and the problem 
was to find some of these in reasonable proximity to water. 
In this we were fairly successful, and Mr. Lindley rolled 
in enough stumps for a medium-sized camp fire. Here 
we roosted on a sand flat among the rocks till the wel- 
come signs of breaking day, and the urgent necessity of 
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thawing out half-frozen feet, got us out of our down 
sleeping-bags at 4 A. M. 

The whole difficulty of ascending Split Mountain lies 
in reaching its base. After that the ascent of the peak 
itself is merely a long walk, for, though the summit is 
14,200 feet in elevation, not a single difficulty did we 
encounter. We reached the top at 8 a. m. on July 23d, 
and found no trace whatever to show that it had ever 
before been ascended. So we built a monument, and in 
it deposited our Sierra Club register box, No. 44. 

The view to the south along the main axis of the 
Sierra Nevada is the most rugged I have ever seen. For 
eighteen miles to the south, and eighteen miles to the 
north not a single one of the countless giants of the Main 
Crest has ever been climbed. We were in the heart of 
the High Sierra. Far to the southwest rose the beautiful 
Arrow Peak, and across the great cafion at its base, the 
other peak, climbed but a few days before. It was 
seen now that the base of Split Mountain could be easily 
reached with pack-animals from the timbered basin at the 
foot of Arrow Peak. Only five miles south there stood a 
great rounded mass of red slate on the Main Crest, and I 
allowed myself to change the name Red Mountain given 
it by Professor Brown, and already applied to scores of 
the slate peaks of the Sierra, to Mt. Pinchot. In the other 
direction towered the North Palisades, here seen on edge, 
and between the pinnacles of Mts. Jordan and Sill there 
loomed on the far horizon the airy summit of Humphreys. 
Directly across the basin to the west stretched the Cart- 
ridge Creek Divide, a continuous wall topped with needles 
and streaked with snow, while close at hand was the first 
rivulet trickling out of a snowbank that forms the South 
Fork of King’s River. 

By noon we had returned to our desolate camp, and 
after a hasty lunch, struck across the level basin. We 
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knew the way now and lost no time exploring for 
“passes,” so the top of the divide was reached by 4:30, 
and at 7 P. M. a very tired but triumphant trio threw down 
three very dirty knapsacks at a little group of tamaracks, 
which by this time seemed like home. 

The following day we moved camp to the lower end of 
the lake basin, where the feed was better, and on the 25th 
Mr. Lindley and I made a flying trip over the sheep pass 
to the north, across the basin of the branch of Cartridge 
Creek that drained the lakes on its other side, and finally 
succeeded in climbing a peak on the dividing ridge be- 
tween Cartridge and Palisade creeks. From this point I 
succeeded fairly well in mapping the basin of the latter. 
We also made out a great green meadow on the main 
Middle Fork about ten miles above Simpson, which would 
be an ideal point for a central camp from which to explore 
the head of the river. 

Next day we started down the cafion, and by crossing 
the creek six or seven times, avoided many of the rough 
places encountered on the way up, so that Fiske’s cabin 
was reached shortly after noon. That evening we ate 
canned chicken, canned cherries, and fresh trout in the 
comparative civilization of Simpson Meadow. 
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THE COAST SIERRA FROM CALIFORNIA TO 
PANAMA. 





By M. Hatt MCALLISTER. 





Having been a member of the Sierra Club for several 
years, and having done nothing more than bother the Sec- 
retary to receipt annually for my dues, I beg to submit this 
paper as an unofficial effort to promote the feeling that in- 
dividual work is the only sure forerunner of the ultimate 
success of the whole. 

Having made three business trips to and through Cen- 
tral America, and having had sufficient leisure to see and 
admire its wonderful mountain scenery, I give the follow- 
ing as a joint description of my three trips which may 
serve to guide travelers by the same route as to what they 
can expect to see, if they are fortunate as to weather ; and 
as travelers frequently like to know what and where curios 
or souvenirs are to be had, I also inclose this information. 

After leaving the Californian coast there are no visible 
high mountain ranges until you pass Magdalena Bay in 
Lower California, and from there to Cape St. Lucas, 
which is the end of the peninsula, the coast lines show a 
number of high arid ranges, but nothing of particular 
note, and at this point you cross the tropic of Cancer and 
pass, 2334 degrees north latitude, into the tropics. Two 
days after leaving Mazatlan, or about one week by steamer 
from San Francisco, the first really high mountain is seen. 
This is the volcano of Colima, altitude 12,750 feet, and is 
situated about twenty miles back of the port of Manza- 
nillo, Mexico. Near the base of this volcano is the town 
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of Colima, which is connected by rail with Manzanillo. 
Colima Mountain is one of the highest points of quite a 
group of peaks, and is but seldom seen from passing 
steamers by reason of the clouds continually hanging over 
it. One of the peaks of this group, called Nevado, is 
14,000 feet high, and several are as high as Colima. Asa 
volcano Colima shows but little activity, the crater occa- 
sionally throwing out clouds of steam and smoke, but little 
if any lava. 

At Manzanillo the natives sell scented wood glove and 
handkerchief boxes and Mexican curios. 

After leaving the Colima group no high ranges are 
seen until we pass Acapulco. This port, with its land- 
locked harbor, is well known. At this point the curios to 
buy are Mexican drawn-work, sombreros, “rebosas” 
(highly colored cloths), ojillas, or water-jugs, seashells, 
coral, fans, etc. 

From Acapulco to Salina Cruz the coast mountains are 
beautiful and grand. They come down close to the sea, 
and are piled range on range to the horizon. 

The latter port (Salina Cruz) is the Pacific end of 
Tehuantepec isthmus, and is situated at the head of the 
gulf of the same name. Beginning at this point and going 
south, the high lands recede from the ocean to a distance 
of about thirty to forty miles, the country between being a 
jungle traversed by roads quite passable in the dry season, 
from December to May, but nearly an impassable swamp 
in the rainy season. 

Twenty-four hours after leaving Salina Cruz we ar- 
rived off the last Mexican port, San Benito, and were called 
long before daylight for our first view of the Cordilleras, 
or Main Sierra,—and a wonderful sight it was. Here I 
should explain that in the tropics the best time of the year 
to view distant mountains is during the rainy season or for 
a month after the dry season begins, and the best hour of 
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the day is before sunrise, as after the sun is up the clouds 
immediately begin to cover the crests and soon after the 
entire mountains themselves. Toward the end of the dry 
season,—say from February to April,—the forest and 
prairie fires are so great that the entire ranges are ob- 
scured for several weeks at a time, the smoke being very 
dense. 

My first view was on a beautifully clear morning as 
we lay at anchor about a mile from shore. The several 
volcanoes and high peaks were outlined with wonderful 
distinctness, and, though thirty to forty miles distant, they 
seemed close at hand,—Soconusco, 11,000 feet; Tacana, 
12,000 feet; Tajumulco, 14,000 feet; Tumbador, 9,000 
feet; Santa Maria, 12,000 feet; Zunil, 12,000 feet; and, 
last, the two grand peaks of Fuego (13,200 feet) and 
Agua (10,700 feet) that stand guard over the capital city 
of Guatemala. They were all extinct volcanoes, except 
Fuego, which smokes occasionally, and were all consid- 
ered harmless until last September (1902), when Santa 
Maria unexpectedly burst forth and devastated the coun- 
try for a radius of twenty miles around and killed several 
hundred natives. These volcanoes, going right up from 
sea-level to 14,000 feet high, and standing as sentinels 
guarding the interior plateaus behind them, are a wonder- 
ful sight. The coffee plantations are on the western slopes 
of this range, at an elevation of from 1,000 to 5,000 feet 
and a zone of about ten to fifteen miles wide; and I might 
here state that the three requisites for the successful grow- 
ing of coffee are all found to perfection here on this 
Mexican and Guatemalan coast: Ist, an elevation of from 
1,000 to 5,000 feet ; 2d, a rainfall exceeding 300 inches an- 
nually ; 3d, the thermometer never going down to the frost 
point. 

At the next port, called Ocos, I landed, being lowered 
in a chair over the side and hoisted ashore in the same 
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manner, and, after a week’s stay, enjoying several hunts 
and bagging a large variety of tropical birds, I made a 
three weeks’ ride through the interior, passing over the 
main range at the San Marcos Pass, at an elevation of 
9,000 feet, which, going from near sea-level to this height 
in one day’s ride, seems like going over a much greater 
elevation. The change from tropic to temperate zone is 
also noted in the vegetation and atmosphere, and the view 
to the west from the top of the pass is inspiring. The ride 
is all on muleback up to and through the lowering clouds. 
A tropical storm of an hour’s duration, with thunder, 
lightning, rain, and hail, the terrific violence of which can 
only be seen in the tropics, detained us in the shelter of a 
native hut ; but it soon passed, and on we went. 

I remember that storm particularly well, as there were 
several interesting incidents connected with it. As the 
storm gathered, we spurred our mules to shelter in a small 
native hut on the mountain, and as there were numbers of 
natives on the road, they also started for the same shelter. 
Among them was a traveling native opera troupe, or 
“marimba” party. This is the Guatemala national instru- 
ment, being a large xylophone played by four men. They 
also crowded into the hut, and the doors were then closed 
to keep out the pelting rain. As there were no windows, 
the interior was quite dark, being occasionally illuminated 
by vivid flashes of lightning, and the thunder nearly split 
the drums of our ears, as we were right in the heart of the 
storm on this mountain-top. To add to the din, the 
marimba party thought they would entertain the “estran- 
jeros” with some heavy opera, and started their instrument 
which in the open air at one hundred yards distant is 
bearable, but in this ten-by-twenty-foot native hut, 
crowded in with some twenty persons, seated on the tables, 
beds, and floor, and with the storm raging outside, was 
certainly an “infernillo,” which you can easily translate 
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means “little hell.” It was with pleasure that we resumed 
our ride, and soon were up and above the storm-clouds, 
passing over the “siete vueltas,” or seven turns, before 
reaching the top of the pass. 

I have now in my mind the four most wonderful moun- 
tain panoramas that my limited experience has viewed— 
two in the tropics and two in our own country: Ist, the 
Yosemite and the Sierra from Glacier Point, early in 
April; 2d, the top of Marshall’s Pass in Colorado, on the 
crest of the Rockies (being the old Rio Grande narrow- 
gauge route), in December, with a north wind and per- 
fectly clear horizon ; 3d, the crest of the San Marcos Pass, 
in Guatemala ; and 4th, the Aguacarte Pass, in Costa Rica. 

They each and all have their respective wonders. 

After visiting the pueblos of San Marcos and Quezal- 
tenango, the elevation of which is 8,500 and 7,800 feet 
respectively, I returned to the coast via the pueblos of San 
Felipe and Retalhuleu, the road passing under the shadow 
of Santa Maria,—in fact, winds down between the two 
volcanoes, Zunil on the south, and Santa Maria on the 
north of the road. The tops of these peaks, I remember, 
were covered with a heavy coat of frost which resembled 
snow. They are 12,000 feet elevation, and the snow-line 
in the tropics is 18,000 or 20,000 feet. 

At Champerico we again embark, and the next morn- 
ing arrive at San José, the principal port of Guatemala. 
This port is connected with the Capital by a railroad 
seventy-eight miles long, which winds around the spurs of 
the Agua volcano that towers 10,700 feet above it. These 
three volcanoes—Agua, 10,700 feet; Fuego, 13,200 feet; 
and Acatanango, 11,200 feet—are considered by travelers 
one of the most remarkable groups known, in that they 
are perfect cones, and go up without a break in their out- 
line from practically sea-level. They are plainly visible 
from the seaport San José and for miles seaward. After 
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leaving Guatemala—in fact, while you are still at anchor, 
if the night is clear—the steamer’s officers will show you a 
bright, peculiar-looking star near the southeastern horizon. 
This is the wonderful volcano Izalco, about fifteen miles 
back of the port of Acajutla. The mountain Izalco is only 
about 5,300 feet high, the active crater being on the west- 
ern slope about 5v0 feet below the summit; but when this 
crater is in full eruption it is a most wonderful sight. 
There is not much steam or smoke, but the lava play is 
extraordinary. Stretched on a steamer-chair, the vessel 
at anchor about a mile from shore, with a good glass, I 
have watched the scene half the night through. The 
white-hot liquid seems to bubble up and over the edge of 
the crater in a stream one or two hundred yards wide and 
go rushing and rocketing down the side of the mountain 
a mile or two before it cools—the whole broad surface 
white and red-hot. You can plainly see the seething folds, 
like immense snakes, pushing and crawling down the side, 
or like an immense overboiling cauldron of metal from 
some Titan’s foundry. If you are fortunate in a clear 
night, the sight is one you will not forget. I have again 
passed Acajutla and not even seen the foot-hills—the dry- 
season smoke has been so dense. 

As stated before, all the lower Mexican coast from 
Salina Cruz to the Guatemala boundary is low and flat for 
about twenty miles inland from the ocean. This same for- 
mation extends all along the Guatemala coast-line, but at 
Salvador terra firma returns to the ocean beach, and the 
coast-line from here south to Panama is all high land. 
After leaving Acajutla, Salvador, and the wonderful 
Izalco, the next highest point is San Miguel Mountain, 
which stands by itself, at an elevation of about 7,000 feet, 
near the north entrance to the beautiful Gulf of Fonseca. 
As you cruise up this beautiful sheet of tropical water on , 
your way to the ports of La Union, Salvador, and Ama- 
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pala, Honduras, you are reminded that you can see the 
three republics—Salvador, Honduras, and Nicaragua— 
all at the same time. The mountains are all around us as 
we sail up the gulf, but nowhere over 2,000 or 3,000 feet 
high, except in the distant interior. 

At our next stop,—Corinto, Nicaragua,—is another 
line of volcanic peaks,—Viejo, Chinandega, Leon, and old 
faithful Momotombo. These stretch out in a line off to 
the southeast, but are not as high or imposing as those in 
Guatemala. 

A half a day’s ride in the Nicaragua Central Railroad 
from the port lands the traveler at the smaller of the 
Nicaragua lakes, called Managua, and here is situated old 
faithful Momotombo, which juts out into the lake, a per- 
fect cone. This volcano has the reputation of forever 
blowing off, and it is a beautiful sight—a long banner of 
steam or white smoke, seemingly always of the same 
volume or density, continually can be seen stretched from 
the summit. 

This volcano does not discharge lava, pumice, sand, or 
black smoke, but always this white banner. At its foot in 
Lake Managua is a volcanic cone called Momotombita, 
which is extinct. After crossing the lake you arrive at the 
capital city, Managua. In the foot-hills back of the city 
are several crater lakes,—that is, volcanic craters that have 
been filled with water by the heavy tropical rains. 

The train then carries you across to Granada, which 
pueblo is situated on Lake Nicaragua. On the way you 
pass the volcano of Masaya, an extinct crater. 

In Lake Nicaragua is a volcanic island. The cone, 
rising out of the lake to the height of 5,747 feet, is called 
Ometepe, and is just on the line of the proposed canal. I 
have seen its summit from the steamer-deck when sailing 
along the Pacific off the port of San Juan del Sur. This 
cone gives off smoke and vapor occasionally, but is not 
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active. Personally, I have always been in favor of Panama 
as the route for the interoceanic canal as against Nica- 
ragua, as, besides the unknown difficulties of the San 
Juan River valley, the elevation of Nicaragua Lake is 
120 feet above the ocean-level. I have always thought the 
seismic disturbances resultant from the proximity of these 
large volcanoes more than offset any difficulties at 
Panama. If the Nicaragua route was chosen, it would be 
quite up to the Central American way of procedure for 
Uncle Sam to have his finest warship in the locks crossing 
from Brito to La Virgen (the western end of the canal) 
and a good strong earthquake in a moment wreck a mil- 
lion-dollar lock, a three-million-dollar battleship, and ruin 
the canal; but I hope we will never see it. Excuse this 
divergence from my subject, as I must hurry on my route. 

After leaving Nicaragua, you see considerable high 
country, as this part of the continent, Honduras and north- 
eastern Nicaragua, have been called one of the most moun- 
tainous countries for their area on the globe. It seems as 
if they were jammed together from each side and turned 
up edgeways at all sorts of conceivable angles. 

Our last port on the coast is Punta Arenas, beautifully 
situated near the head of the picturesque Gulf of Nicoya. 
A train takes you about twenty miles into the foot-hills, 
and from there the journey into the interior is made by 
mule—the distance is fifteen leagues, or eighty kilometers, 
both of which measures are used in these countries. The 
old natives alway speak of a league (three miles), while 
the signposts are all in kilometers. The whole of this road 
is staked off with signposts made of a ten-foot piece of 
railroad track with a cast-iron sign, showing the number 
of kilometers you have come and how many you have be- 
fore you. Here you are ascending the western slope of the 
Aguacarte Pass, with the gulf and ocean to the west of 
you and mountains all around. 
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The elevation does not amount to much,—about 4,000 
feet,—but you go right up from sea-level, and it seems 
much higher than it really is. 

The view from the summit is very extensive and 
grand,—practically, the whole of Costa Rica stretches be- 
fore you. It is one high plateau or valley surrounded by 
peaks. There are but three prominent volcanoes here,— 
Poas, 8,692 feet ; Irazu, 11,200 feet ; and Turrialba, 11,000 
feet,—none of which are violently active, just occasional 
steam and vapor passing from their craters. 

Irazu, which is situated about midway across the conti- 
nent, possesses the proud distinction of being the only 
place where the two oceans, the Atlantic and Pacific, can 
be seen at one time. This is a fact, but not one party in a 
dozen that make the ascent ever sees either ocean, as it is 
nearly always cloudy either one side or the other. In the 
month of April, however, just after the first rain of the 
season, you have a fair chance of obtaining the coveted 
view. 

The pueblo of Cartago, which is on the railroad which 
runs from the capital, San José, to the Atlantic port called 
Limon, passes just under Irazu, and I have had an after- 
noon’s scramble up the peak, but did not attempt the sum- 
mit, as it was fog-covered. 

This about covers all the high peaks and volcanoes on 
the coast north of Panama, and a traveler will see much 
more of them than of the greater elevations of the Andes, 
as they are so far back from the coast that you might take 
the entire trip to Valparaiso without seeing one of them. 

A captain of the P. S. N. Co. who has sailed on the 
coast twenty years has never even seen Chimborazo, which 
is just back of Guayaquil, in Ecuador. 

After you leave Costa Rica, your next and last stop is 
Panama. The position of Panama reminds me of what 
you might call a geographical joke. A naval officer told 
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it to me, and I have caught two Pacific Mail captains 
on it. If you remember, Panama is on the Pacific, the 
west side of the isthmus, and Colon on the Atlantic, the 
distance across being thirty-eight miles. The question is 
how far east of Panama is Colon, the natural answer be- 
ing about thirty-odd miles. Make a wager on it and see 
how easily you will win. If you examine your atlas care- 
fully you will see that the isthmus, instead of running 
north and south, forms a letter S, and the Panama rail- 
road runs northwest and southeast, and that Panama on 
the Pacific is about seven miles east of Colon on the 
Atlantic. 

I have nearly forgotten my souvenirs. In Guatemala 
are colored cloths and silver-work; in Nicaragua, ham- 
mocks and carved white gourds and black carved cocoa- 
nuts, called “juacales” and “jicaros” ; in Costa Rica, silver- 
work souvenir spoons and Panama hats that I have bought 
for four silver dollars there, and when the rage was on 
here for this fashion have been asked in San Francisco 
forty dollars gold for nearly the same hat. 

If any of the Sierra Club wish a good two months’ 
loafing trip, I can recommend from here to Panama and 
return, during December or January; but you want a 
pleasant party, and you will be glad when you sight the 
Golden Gate. 


San Francisco, April 2, 1903. 
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RALPH SIDNEY SMITH. 





By WiLui1aM A. BREWER. 





Ralph Smith was a man of letters, a traveler, a lover 
of out-of-doors, a poet. As a writer of no mean ability, 
whose facile pen pictured enchantingly the glories of our 
California forests and mountains, he would deserve hon- 
orable mention in these pages. But we place this brief 
story of his life in the archives of the Sierra Club for a 
better and a stronger reason. For it was Ralph Smith 
who first conceived the plan of establishing a forest reser- 
vation in the Big Basin country. 

Few of us realize as yet what it will mean to have one 
of the most beautiful untamed parks in all the world, 
unique in the character of its forests,—nay, of its very 
rocks,—lying at the door of a great city, its mountain 
slopes visible from our windows. But Ralph Smith the 
poet dreamed of this years ago, and Ralph Smith the 
skillful editor and intelligent man of affairs set about to 
bring into actual existence what then seemed but the 
figment of his imagination. 

His whole life appears to have been but the prepara- 
tion for the accomplishment of this one purpose. His 
boyhood and school-days were spent in San Mateo 
County, and as a youth he rambled through the Santa 
Cruz Mountains and fished along the Pescadero, the 
Purissima, and the San Lorenzo. 

For a time he tarried in San Francisco, writing abun- 
dantly and promisingly for the daily newspapers and for 
the weekly and monthly magazines. In 1880 he was 
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assistant editor of The Argonaut. Then he wandered far 
afield, under a commission given him by the United 
States government, to gather information relating to the 
industries and flora of the Pacific Coast. His duties took 
him to Oregon and Washington Territory, and his work 
was so well done that he was offered a permanent posi- 
tion at the nation’s capital. But when the offer came he 
was traveling in Mexico, his many articles descriptive of 
that country appearing in the San Francisco Bulletin. 
Upon his return he was appointed secretary of the Gol- 
den Gate Park Commission, and in 1883 he sailed for 
Honolulu, to take charge of The Saturday Press. His 
editorial administration of that paper was vigorous and 
successful, and his reputation as a writer was so well 
established that no less a person than George Augustus 
Sala urged him to go to London, as he believed that his 
talents should have a wider field. 

But the love of his native mountains and cafions 
proved the stronger attraction, and in 1885 we find him 
returning with his family to San Mateo County, this 
time as editor of the Redwood City Times and Gazette. 
During all these years he had remembered the forests 
and streams of the Santa Cruz Mountains. Indeed, so 
far back as 1877 he had written an article urging the 
preservation of the redwoods there, and suggesting forest 
reservation as a practicable method of accomplishing this 
object. But now, as editor of the Times and Gazette, the 
project took immediate and definite shape in his mind. 
The first gun in his campaign was an open letter, pub- 
lished in the issue of his paper for December 4, 1886, and 
addressed to Messrs. Leland Stanford, Charles N. Fel- 
ton, James D. Byrnes, James L. Flood, Frank G. New- 
lands, Antoine Borel, and others, urging the prevention 
of timber-cutting and the establishment of a forest reser- 
vation, state park, or other tract for public benefit in the 
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Santa Cruz Range. He at first suggested the Pescadero 
and Butano cajfions as its site, as being easy of access, of 
unique beauty, and in few hands. But he did not insist 
upon the choice of any definite’ site, and on January I, 
1887, he wrote, “ So far as immediate availability is con- 
cerned, the ‘Big Basin’ of the three-pronged Waddell 
Creek, in the northern part of Santa Cruz County, is 
fully the equal of the location proposed by us. The 
rugged grandeur of its hills, the dense growth and size of 
its forests, equal anything in this county. San Mateo 
County will not complain if the “Big Basin’ be selected 
for the site.” 

During the succeeding months the project achieved 
the widest publicity. Harper's Weekly, the New York 
Tribune, and other eastern journals commended it, and 
on the Pacific Coast prominent men and the entire press 
of the State gave it hearty encouragement. Not the least 
potent factor in arousing interest was Mr. Smith’s 
pamphlet, entitled “An Appeal to the Enlightened Self- 
Interest of California.” 

But Ralph Smith’s life was rapidly approaching its 
sudden and tragic end. Within ten days of his death he 
took a party of gentlemen, comprising the State Board of 
Forestry, on a trip into the very heart of the redwood 
region in Santa Cruz County. Then, on Nevember 209, 
1887, unarmed, he was shot to death on the streets of 
Redwood City by one whose name shall not be written 
here. 

The life of this gentle, generous-hearted man, who 
loved all the world, and whom all the world loved in 
return, was unfinished, incomplete. But his life work 
was done, and nobly done, though he knew it not. “It 
is a big scheme,” he wrote, not long before his death, 
“Yes. But it is a perfectly practicable scheme, and, if it 
is carried out, he who makes this public suggestion will 
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have done the worthiest and most satisfactory act of his 
life.” 

It is not surprising that many have made the sug- 
gestion that his name shall, in some manner, be asso- 
ciated with the California Redwood Park. All true 
Sierrans will respond to these words of Mr. J. V. Swift, 
who worked beside him during the years preceding his 
death: “In that grand and noble forest that will form a 
priceless heritage to future generations, is there not one 
spot or tree that may be named in his memory—some 
simple tribute to be found in recognition of his generous 
efforts in behalf of those stately redwoods? Marble or 
brass could not more fittingly tell of his virtues than the 
musical murmur of the brooks, the melody of the song- 
birds, the fragrance of the flowers, and the perennial ver- 
dure of the majestic giants of the mountain. Nature has 
provided his monument. May it serve to keep green his 
memory.” 
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CLIMBING MT. BREWER— THE CLIMAX OF THE 
SIERRA CLUB’S OUTING FOR 1902. 





By Epwarp T. PARSONS. 





Many interesting stories have been told of the second 
annual outing of the Sierra Club in the King’s River 
Cafion and the alpine region at its head. The great “hike” 
in from Millwood of the large party with their train of 
pack-horses, the side-trips to Paradise Cafion, to Bryan- 
thus Lake, to Lake Charlotte, and to Kearsarge Pass ; the 
trout-fishing in King’s River and its tributaries, in Lake 
Charlotte and Bryanthus Lake; the ascents of Goat Moun- 
tain, of Mt. Rixford, of Sentinel Peak, of Avalanche 
Peak, of Mt. Gould, of University Peak,—all of these 
were full of incident and delightful interest to the par- 
ticipants. 

Then there was the less strenous side of camp life in 
the main camp in the cafion, Camp Colby. Its afternoon 
teas, the songs, stories, and lectures of the evening camp- 
fires, the frolic of care-free life in the mountains, with the 
intoxication of the pure mountain atmosphere and the in- 
spiration of the merry glances of bright eyes,—altogether 
these were experiences that will make this outing a life- 
long recollection to the Sierran excursionists, and which 
have been described by Miss Sanderson in a preceeding 
BULLETIN. 

But of all the doings, grave or gay, that filled up this 
merry month in the Sierra, the most notable and hazardous 
by far was the ascent of Mt. Brewer. Only a week be- 
fore, Walter Ray, a young man who was spending his 
summer in the cafion, joined three other young men, who 
were camped near him, on a climb to Brewer’s summit, 
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and venturing too near a rock cornice cresting a precipice 
of over five hundred feet sheer descent, not far from the 
top of the mountain, he started a loose bowlder and went 
with it down to instant death far below. Neither he nor 
the three young men who climbed with him were members 
of the Sierra Club party. Nevertheless, his tragic death 
grieved the Sierrans, and necessarily added to the feeling 
of responsibility with which the committee made their 
preparations for this difficult climb. 

In order to avoid including any incompetent climber, 
who might delay the line and mar the success of the climb, 
it was decided to take only those who had a mountaineer- 
ing record for high climbing, together with those others 
who might qualify by climbing in one day from Camp 
Colby to the saddle on the way to Goat Mountain, which 
saddle was at an elevation of about 11,000 feet, a rise of 
5,800 feet from the floor of the valley at Camp Colby. 
While there was some little disappointment on the part of 
a few without mountaineering records, and who neglected 
to qualify on the Goat Mountain climb, the committee 
was justified in its judgment as to requirements for the 
Brewer trip by the fact that two experienced climbers, 
with ample records, but a little out of condition the day of 
the climb, failed to reach Brewer’s summit. Another re- 
quirement was, that no skirts were to be worn by the 
ladies during the climb. The precipice of loose broken 
rocks forming the approach to the summit made this re- 
quirement a necessary precaution against the danger to 
those following of loosening and starting rocks down the 
slope. Complying with these requirements, forty-nine 
enrolled for Brewer, including seventeen ladies, whose 
costumes of bloomers, overalls, or knickerbockers were 
not only appropriate for the work to be accomplished, but 
lessened the fatigue of climbing, thus enhancing their 
chances of reaching the summit. 
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The trip to Brewer was to be included in a week’s 
absence from Camp Colby, during which the party in- 
tended to visit Charlotte and Bryanthus lakes and Kear- 
sarge Pass. Ninety pedestrians, including the party of 
forty-nine for Brewer, started from Camp Colby on Sun- 
day morning, July 7th, going by the way of Bubb’s Creek 
to the junction meadow. Up the floor of the valley the 
trail led beside the beautiful King’s River, through pic- 
turesque openings and dense forests, of which the noble 
sugar-pines and sturdy yellow pines were the stateliest, 
the cedar and silver firs giving gracefulness and variety 
to the landscape. Leaving the main floor of the cafion at 
the delta of Bubb’s Creek, the trail zigzagged up a very 
steep bluff, and in many places was extremely hazardous 
for horses, as our packers lost two over the precipice in 
getting our baggage to our next camp. This trail, how- 
ever, was repaired by the Government forest rangers, and 
was in good condition before our return from this trip to 
Camp Colby, a week later. 

Through Charlotte Meadows, beside the leaping, cas- 
cading stream, threading beautiful opens and fine timber 
patches, we finally arrived at the spot selected, and went 
into camp a little below the movth of Eastlake Creek, 
naming the location Camp Miller. Here the others of the 
party fished, cooked, rested, and enjoyed the beauty of 
their magnificent surroundings while the mountaineers 
were on the Brewer expedition. 

Monday morning the Brewer contingent, accompanied 
by several of the remainder of the party, proceeded up 
Eastlake Creek to the lake, and around it to the upper end, 
where they made camp in a fine grove of pines. To this 
spot was given the name of Camp Le Conte. Here we 
met with a vociferous welcome on the part of a numerous 
colony of Clark crows, who discussed us from all stand- 
points and asked all sorts of questions as only vivacious 
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birds can. Here, too, we were delighted by the sight of 
numerous water-ousels, who make their habitat about the 
inlet of the lake, near the leaping, tossing waters of which 
we fixed our camp, while from their homes in the rocks on 
the east side of the lake the mountain marmots viewed 
us from a distance with questioning interest, and shrilly 
whistled their disapproval of our nearer approach. 

Nearly all of the party went that afternoon to visit and 
view Reflection Lake, one and a half miles further up at 
the base of Crag Reflection, where it mirrored the 
grandeur and magnificence of its alpine surroundings, a 
veritable sapphire in its setting of rock and snow-flecked 
cliff. Meanwhile two or three of the old-timers rolled up 
in their blankets, and by an hour or two of sleep that 
afternoon conserved and stored up increased energy for 
the next day’s struggle. 

That evening the camp-fire exercises were brief. The 
party lined up for inspection, and numbered forty-nine. 
Shoes were carefully examined, and good-night was 
spoken at 8:30, in view of the early start of the morrow. 

Bugle-call sounded at 4 o’clock in the morning ; break- 
fast was ready at 5, and before 6 o'clock the line was 
formed and numbered. Instructions were given to keep 
places in line throughout the climb, to heed carefully, 
promptly, and without question the directions of the lead- 
ers, and off we started. Mr. Le Conte, of the Outing 
Committee, was leader and guide of the trip, and Mrs. Le 
Conte pacemaker. Soon a Government forest ranger 
joined the party, making a total of fifty. 

Slowly we made our way up out of the Eastlake basin, 
with frequent short halts to enjoy and admire the magnifi- 
cence of the views as they unfolded before us. We were 
now passing over solid granite, its rough surface, seamed 
and broken and dotted with huge bowlders, and in spots 
showing glacial polishings. Here and there were small 
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grassy meadows and rivulets, bordered with willow and 
edged with heather, while, wherever a foothold was possi- 
ble, the Pinus albicaulus struggled for existence. Soon, 
beyond the limit of timber growth, we found only the scat- 
tering alpine flowers to relieve and beautify the harshness 
of granite and snow-field. We passed several small glacial 
lakes, deepest blue in their snowy basins, behind the ter- 
minal moraines of now almost extinct glaciers. 

From the beauties at our feet our attention was called 
to distant snow-capped ranges of the High Sierra, their 
lofty peaks glowing in the glorious lighting of that mag- 
nificent Sierra morning. Our hearts were filled with the 
ecstasy which only mountaineers can feel, and which is 
only to be enjoyed in high places, and earned by the 
arduous efforts necessary to attain such surroundings. 

All of the party were in the best of spirits. Well con- 
ditioned by wise precaution and careful preparation, they 
were keen to appreciate and enjoy the glorious opportuni- 
ties of the climb. None was yet fatigued, so well ordered 
was the pace set and so well timed the frequent short rests. 
As our aneroid barometer indicated the altitudes of 10,000 
feet, 11,000 feet, 12,000 feet, it was so announced. We 
were progressing up the northeast spur of the mountain. 

Finally to bare granite and small snow-patches suc- 
ceeded loosely piled rock ledges and several large snow- 
fields. The sun was now so high that these snow-fields 
were softened, so that footholds were very insecure, and 
constant breaking through the crust of the surface was 
extremely fatiguing. On the last large field below the ex- 
treme dangers of the approach to the summit, the altitude 
and the exertions of crossing these snow-fields had so 
accelerated the heart action of two of the party that it was 
deemed wise for them to go no further, and another one 
of the party remained with them. While we all regretted 
that they did not register with us at the peak, it is the 
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policy of the club to discourage too severe exertions that 
might result in any permanent disability. The final 1,000 
feet of altitude to the summit was made very slowly and 
carefully. The leaders guided the way, removing where 
possible loose and threatening rocks and picking footholds 
and handholds for those following. Especially did the 
leaders closely watch and warn the party past the loose- 
rock cornice over which young Ray went to his death. 
While appearing perfectly safe to the inexperienced, it 
was necessary to keep away from the edge where the 
loosely piled rocks only awaited a slight encouragement to 
leap 500 feet in the clear to the rocks below or into the 
great Bergschrund that yawned near the top of the glacial 
snow-field on the north side of Brewer. 

A little further on, the crest of the spur along which 
we traveled narrowed to about fifteen feet in width, cov- 
ered with a small snow-field, which extended in a snow 
cornice on the north side over another precipice of about 
six hundred feet. Here again the climbers were carefully 
led, lest they loosen this cornice and go with it to icy death 
below, where, if not killed in the fall, they must have been 
engulfed in the Bergschrund. 

Then followed a steep climb in loose rocks to the sum- 
mit, 13,886 feet above the level of the sea, where, thanks 
to their ready acquiescence in all the directions of the 
leader and the good discipline maintained by the party, all 
arrived safely and in buoyant good spirits before 11 :30 
o'clock. 

Many of the sturdier climbers could have made the 
ascent in two hours’ less time, but cheerfully slowed down 
to the pace set, and by their sprightly conversation and 
genial badinage encouraged the slower ones, the beginners, 
beguiling them out of fatigue and adding greatly to the 
total of pleasure of the trip. For it was not desired or 
intended to break the record in the time made to the 
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summit, but rather to excel all previous Sierran climbs in 
the number of the party safely and enjoyably led to a 
High Sierran summit. Soon we composed ourselves 
to enjoy the marvelous panorama surrounding us; field- 
glass and cameras were brought into play, but no photo- 
graph could give the coloring and atmosphere of the 
matchless views from Brewer’s summit. Slightly apart 
from the main ranges we were treated to a sight 
of peak after peak, rugged and snow-capped, time- 
defying pinnacles in a region of grandeur. Far to the 
southeast we looked upon the “top of the United States,” 
the summit of Mt. Whitney, 14,522 feet altitude, the lofti- 
est peak in the republic. 

It was difficult to single out the highest points among 
the spires and pinnacles, seemingly the well-buttressed 
pillars supporting the blue arch of heaven. Its azure 
depths were softened and toned by the snowy frescoes of 
the ever-varying and changing fleecy clouds that circled 
and played about us, culminating in a storm far to the 
northward on Goat Mountain. 

Sobered by the austere grandeur of the scene, we 
quietly withdrew in detached groups and slowly made our 
way from the awe-inspiring spot. Then more swiftly, 
over rocky spur, and coasting across and down the snow- 
fields, we hastened to Eastlake Basin and down East Creek 
Cafion toward Camp Miller, where the remainder of the 
Kearsarge Pass party welcomed us to a hospitable and 
satisfying trout dinner at 6 o’clock. There would be as 
many and as various stories of the summer as the number 
of the Sierrans who enjoyed this summer’s outing, but 
certainly the Brewerites would agree on this, that the most 
delightful and memorable day of the entire trip for them 
was that spent in conquering and surmounting Brewer. 
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TABLE OF ELEVATIONS OF PEAKS IN THE 
SIERRA NEVADA MOUNTAINS OVER 
12,000 FEET ABOVE SEA-LEVEL. 





By J. N. Le Conre. 





Among the several Tables of Elevations of California 
localities which have appeared, none gives our State her 
fair share of high peaks. In the “Dictionary of Altitudes 
in the United States,” published by the U. S. Geological 
Survey,* there are but fifteen peaks in the Sierra Nevada 
given as 12,000 or over. In Wheeler’s “Surveys West of 
the 1rooth Meridian,”} there are less than twenty, while in 
our own publication ¢ there are but eight. The reason 
of this is of course evident. It is not because a greater 
number of high peaks does not exist, but that the southern 
Sierra, where the greater number is to be found, has 
not as yet been accurately surveyed. The U. S. Geological 
Survey is extending its topographic work southward, and 
is only now beginning to cover this territory, having com- 
pleted but one sheet (the Mt. Lyell quadrangle) where the 
higher elevations begin to appear on the Main Crest. Fur- 
thermore, in some lists of elevations figures are given 
which have long since been replaced by more accurate 
ones, and even different elevations are given for different 
names of the same peak. 

It is with the idea of giving a fuller conception of the 
number as well as of the distribution of the High Sierra 
peaks that the following list is offered. The same diffi- 


* See “‘ Bulletin of the United States Geological Survey, No. 160: Dictionary of 
Altitudes in the United States. (Third Edition.) Gannett. 1899." 

t See ‘‘ United States Geographical Surveys West of the rooth Meridian: Tables 
of Geographic Positions, Azimuths, Distances, etc. Capt. Geo. M. Wheeler, in 
charge; Lieut. M. M. Macomb, Assistant. 1885.” 

t Sierra Club Publication No.8: ‘‘ Table of Elevations within the Pacific Coast. 
Mark Kerr and R. H. Chapman. 1895." 
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culty has been encountered in making it up,—namely, the 
impossibility of obtaining accurate measures in the south- 
ern portion; therefore, many of these latter are merely 
estimated, but undoubtedly a carefully estimated elevation 
is better than none at all. 

The peaks are arranged according to latitude, as such 
gives an idea of their distribution along the range, while 
the advantages of an alphabetical arrangement are small 
in so short a list. The first column gives the commonly 
accepted name of the peak, the second the latitude, the 
third the longitude, and the fourth the elevation above sea- 
level. The fifth column gives the authority for the ele- 
vation, while the sixth gives the means by which it was 
obtained, and the last is the river basin in which the peak 
stands. The latitude, longitude, and elevation when in 
black-type letters, are taken from well-established data, 
usually from Wheeler or from the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey. In these cases the two former are written to single 
seconds of arc, and the latter to single feet. Where not 
in black type, the latitudes and longitudes are merely 
scaled off to the nearest ten seconds from existing maps, 
and the altitudes are taken either from the nearest contour 
of maps, from aneroid-barometer readings above a fairly 
well-established base, or by simple estimation. The ab- 
breviation “U. S. G. S.” stands for U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey, and “U. S. C. & G. S.” for U. S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. Those elevations credited to Whitney are from 
the reports of the California State Geological Survey,* 
The elevations by Captain Geo. M. Wheeler are among the 
very best. Nearly all the exact latitudes and longitudes 
as given are from his work, and the only accurate eleva- 
tions in the southern Sierra are his. In the sixth column, 
B means that the height has been determined by a cistern 
barometer ; T, by triangulation; A, by the aid of an an- 
eroid; and those designated by E are simply estimated. 
Of these different methods, that by triangulation is the 





* See ‘‘ Reports of the California Geological Survey."’ Vol. I, Geology. Prof. 
J. D. Whitney. 
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best, and that by cistern barometer is the next. A single 
aneroid reading is by itself of no practical value ; but when 
compared shortly before or after with a fairly well- 
established base, it is at least an aid to a mere estima- 
tion. The estimated heights are all obtained through a 
study of photographs from, and with reference to, fairly 
well-established points. In the last column, “Tuol.” 
stands for the basin, or drainage area, of the Toulumne 
River (not the county), “M. C.” for the Main Crest, or 
hydrographic divide, “S. J.” for the basin of the San 
Joaquin River, and “Mer.” for that of the Merced. 

In glancing over the list, a few points will bear further 
discussion. Mt. Shasta can scarcely be considered as a 
Sierra peak proper, and is in a class by itself. Passing 
south from Shasta, the first peak which rises over 12,000 
feet is the Matterhorn, or Castle Peak, at the head of 
Return Creek, a tributary of the Tuolumne. A short 
distance south of this is Mt. Conness, a primary triangula- 
tion station of the Coast Survey, and the most accurately 
determined point that we have. At Mt. Ritter, in lat. 
37° 41’, there comes the first culmination of the Sierra, 
and beyond this southerly there is a break of over twenty- 
two miles to Red Slate Peak, where the crest again rises 
to approximately the same elevation. In this break is the 
remarkable Mammoth Pass, only 9,300 feet. In the 
neighborhood of Mt. Abbott there are a number of very 
fine peaks, none of which have been ascended, except Mt. 
Morgan, which was occupied by the Wheeler Survey as 
a triangulation-point. The name Abbott was given by 
this party to what is probably Gabb, and this change has 
been made in the list. 

The first point reaching 14,000 feet is certainly Mt. 
Humphreys. Its position is accurately given by Captain 
Wheeler, but unfortunately its elevation was not taken. 
Nine miles south of this is Mt. Darwin, even higher than 
Humphreys. It is a most conspicuous point, not only 
from the San Joaquin basin, but also from the whole of 
the King’s River basin, towering as it does high above 
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the Goddard Divide. The elevation of Mt. Goddard, and 
those of the neighboring peaks, are the most uncertain 
of the whole list. They are so far from other well-estab- 
lished points that close estimation is almost impossible. 
My aneroid gave 13,550 feet on the summit, but I am reas- 
onably sure that it was reading low on that day. The 
elevation that I have given it is 13,600, but that is to be 
taken as rather below than above the true height. Mt. 
Jordan and Split Mountain, called by Wheeler the 
“N. W. and S. E. Palisades,” are well-established points, 
and among the highest in the range. The former is one 
of the most magnificent mountains in the Sierra, which 
seems to culminate in ruggedness in this region. The 
only 14,000-foot point between the latter and the King’s- 
Kern Divide is Mt. Pinchot, a stupendous mass of red 
slate on the Main Crest at the head-waters of Wood’s 
Creek. It was first called Red Mountain by Professor 
Brown, of Palo Alto, but such a name is unsuitable, as all 
the slate peaks of the Sierra are red, and the name has 
been applied to a half-dozen other points. 

At Mt. Whitney the range culminates in elevation. 
The most singular confusion has existed, and still exists, 
concerning the height, position, and name of this moun- 
tain. As it is the highest within the borders of the State, 
and higher than any in the Rockies, it deserves more than 
a passing mention. It was apparently first seen from the 
west, and its great height appreciated, by members of 
the State Geological Survey in 1864 from the summit of 
Mt. Brewer. A few days later it was seen, and named, 
from the summit of Mt. Tyndall, by Clarence King of the 
same party. In attempting to ascend it from the Owen’s 
Valley in 1871, Mr. King, according to his own version,* 
mistook the right point, and climbed the peak given as Mt. 
Corcoran in the list. This latter could not have been the 
one previously named by him, as it is not visible from the 
summit of Tyndall. Clouds prevented his seeing the true 
summit ; and later, in 1873, Mr. W. A. Goodyear ascended 


* See ‘‘ Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada."’ By Clarence King. 
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Mt. Corcoran, with the assistance of a mule, found King’s 
record, and first made known the fact that this was not 
the highest point,—viz., Mt. Whitney. On August 18, 
1873, John Lucas, C. D. Bengole, and A. H. Johnson, 
ascended the true peak, and finding on its summit no 
record of a previous ascent, called it Fisherman’s Peak. 
On September 6, 1873, Carl Rabe, of the California Geo- 
logical Survey, together with four others, ascended the 
peak, and took cistern-barometer readings on its summit, 
the first measurement ever made. On September 19th of 
the same year, Clarence King ascended it, and made a 
barometric measurement. From the preceding it appears 
that Mt. Whitney and the so-called Fisherman’s Peak 
are one and the same point, and not distinct points as 
given in certain tables of elevations. 

As to the elevation of the peak, the following items 
may be of interest. Mr. Carl Rabe, who made the first 
measurement, was, until 1891, employed at the Students’ 
Observatory of the State University. He often showed 
me the mountain barometer with which he made the 
observation, and also the readings themselves, written 
on the wooden case. This barometer is still at the observ- 
atory, and I have the readings before me.* The eleva- 
tion, as worked out by the members of the survey from 
these readings, was 14,898 feet. This is obviously an 
impossible result, as such an elevation, if obtained from 
such readings, would have required a barometer of 31.50 
inches at the sea-level, even with the most favorable tem- 
perature conditions there. The elevation must have been 
incorrectly worked up, and can therefore be safely re- 
jected, though it has appeared in geographies and en- 
cyclopedias the world over, and is still used. King gives 
his measurement as 14,887, but he depended for his base 
on distant points, and the measurement is certainly much 
too high. 

The best measurements are those of Wheeler in 1875, 


* They are as follows:— h’= 17.836 t’= 33° 
h’= 17.848 t’= 42° 
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and Langley in 1881. Wheeler makes the height by 
barometer to be 14,471, and by triangulation to be 14,470 
feet. These figures depend upon the elevation of Camp 
Independence, which was fixed by a long series of 
barometric observations in 1871 and 1875. Langley’s 
determination is by barometer and triangulation also, and 
places the summit at 14,522 feet. This is dependent on 
the railroad levels at Lone Pine Station, and appears to be 
the most trustworthy figure. 


List OF PEAKS IN THE SIERRA NEVADA OVER 12,000 FEET 
IN ELEVATION. 


NAME. Latitude. Longitude. Elevation. Authority. River Basins. 
os w 0@ ¢ we{gemis USGS... TF 
De cceawusas 41 24 28 122 11 43] 14,360 Davidson.. T ee 
14,440 Whitney... B amath. 
Matterhorn ...... 38 05 25 119 22 44 12,260 Wheeler... T Tuol.-M.C. 
Dunderberg ..... 38 03 43 119 16 17 12,289 Wheeler... T Tuol.-M.C. 
ee 37 59 20 119 13 30 12,337 U.S.G.S.... T Mono. 
Conness, N.Pk... 37 58 50 119 19 00 12,256 U.S.G.S..... T Tuol.-M.C. 
12,585 U.S.C.&G.S. ) 
ee eer 37 57 51 119 19 064 12,556 U.S.G.S....}T Tuol.-M.C, 
12,552 Wheeler... \ 
MM none cage nde 37 53 49 119 1305 13,050 U.S.G.S..... T Tuol.-M.C. 
ig ack ean 37 52 30 119 12 40 12,700 U.S.GS.. T Tuol.-M.C. 
Kuna Crest ...... 37 51 50 119 15 50 12,225 U.S.GS.... T Tuol. 
ere 37 48 40 119 12 10 13,010 U.S.G.S..... T Tuol.-M.C. 
Peter FR coccce 37 48 40 119 11 0O 12,850 U.S.G.S..... T Mono. 
<)> , Seer 37 48 40 119 12 40 12,951 U.S.GS.... T Tuol.-M.C. 
. are 37 48 20 119 09 50 12,663 U.S.G.S.... T Mono. 
Blacktop ........ 37 47 40 119 12 10 12,723 U.S.G.S..... T Tuol.-M.C. 
Donohue Pk. .... 37 46 20 119 13 00 12,073 U.S.G.S..... T Tuol.-M.C. 
McClure ....0... 37 44 30 119 16 50 13,000 U.S.G.S.... T Tuol.-Merced, 
Florence ........ 37 44 20 119 19 00 12,507 U.S.G.S.... T Merced. 
OS ree 37 44 11 119 1607 13,090 U.S.G.S..... T Tuol.-Mer.-M.C 
Rodgers Pk. .... 37 43 30 119 15 30 13,036 U.S.G.S.... T Mer.-S.J.-M.C, 
SE. iccegkhe ies 37 42 50 119 13 10 12,308 U.S.GS.... T S.J.-M.C. 
BOGTOR. o caccscee 37 42 10 119 15 40 12,462 U.S.G.S.... T Merced-S.J. 
Banner Pk. ...... 37 41 40 119 11 40 12,957 U.S.GS.... T SJ. 
Foerster Pk. .... 37 41 20 119 17 30 12,062 U.S.GS.... T Merced-S.J. 
RE Giciead eas 37 41 10 119 13 49 13,156 U.S.GS.... T SJ. 
Minarets ........ 37 39 20 119 10 40 12,278 Wheeler... T S.J. 
Red Slate Pk..... 37 30 16 118 51 58 13,067 Wheeler... T S.J.-M.C. 
Red-and-White Pk. 37 28 20 118 51 10 12,900 ........... E_ §S.J.-M.C. 
DD vedaxeves 37 24.07 118 43 47 13,791 Wheeler... T Owens. 
eee SF G3 0D 896 47 OD USFOD  ccccccscces E_ S.J.-M.C. 
7" 37 22 25 118 47 58 13,582 Wheeler... T S.J. 
Bear Creek Spire 37 22 00 118 45 50 13,600 ... ....... E §S.J.-M.C. 





ins. 


373° 


* 


ced. 


-MC. 
M.C, 








NAME. Latitude. 
°o + “ 
Hilgard ......... 37 21 20 
Seven Gables .... 37 18 40 
Humphreys ..... 37 16 o2 
ee eee 37 10 10 
Haeckel ......... 37 09 30 
Spencer ........- 37 09 20 
Wallace ...ccccee 37 09 10 
BEE cscudeokoun 37 08 40 
Dusy Pk. ....000 37 06 30 
Goddard ........ 7 06 10 
Agassiz Needle 37 06 10 
Sete err 7 05 30 
Jordan (N. Palisade). 37 05 27 
TIED. 0s0008 37 05 10 
i aes 37 04 40 
Middle Palisade.. 37 04 00 
Devil’s Crags ... 37 02 00 
Blue Cafion Pk... 37 or 40 
Woodworth ..... 37 OI 20 
Panorama Pt. ... 37 OI 10 
Split (S. Palisade) ... 37 00 57 
EE ing a Ghae tee 36 58 30 
Pk. Marion ...... 36 57 10 
EE ince winws 36 56 40 
Dougherty Pk. .. 36 55 50 
| as 36 55 30 
PEE ssecceee 36 54 I0 
| ERY 36 52 00 
i i sieacdiatat 36 49 50 
PT cickuamenee 36 48 46 
rere 36 48 10 
ee 36 46 50 
36 46 40 
ON rr 36 46 00 
University ...... 6 44 40 
East Vidette .... 36 44 30 
RESETS 36 42 20 
eee 36 42 10 
RES 36 41 50 
OS 36 41 40 
Junction .....0.. 36 41 00 
PL. vicscanes 36 40 50 
RRR Oe 36 3¢ 30 
Williamson ..... 36 39 11 
eae 36 39 10 
EE eee 36 38 20 
Whitney ........ 36 34 33 
Kaweah Pk. ..... 36 31 40 
Corcoran ........ 36 31 14 
(Old Mt. Whitney) 
| EE Reeereed 36 30 46 
SNE ocvanacnc 6 15 44 


Longitude. Elevation. 
° cd on 
118 49 26 13,000 
118 49 50 13,100 
t18 40 II 14,000 
118 40 I0 14,100 
118 39 10 13,900 
118 40 30 12,800 
118 38 50 13,800 
118 39 00 13,700 
118 31 40 14,000 
118 43 00 13,600 
118 31 20. 13,800 
118 30 00 14,150 
118 30 40 14,275 
118 40 00 13,800 
118 41 10 13,800 
118 27 50 14,000 
118 36 30 12,900 
118 43 40 13,000 
118 36 50 12,350 
118 31 10 12,500 
118 25 10 14,200 
118 58 10 12,800 
118 31 10 12,700 
118 24 10 14,000 
118 32 30 12,500 
118 27 20 13,400 
118 27 36 13,200 
118 34 20 12,300 
118 26 30 13,200 
118 21 44 13,009 
118 27 20 13,220 
118 23 30 13,200 
118 22 30 13,320 
118 26 00 12,100 
118 21 40 13,900 
118 24 00 12,000 
118 29 00 «613,886 
118 23 40 14,100 
118 20 30 14,200 
118 24 50 14,000 
118 21 50 14,000 
118 26 00 13,500 
118 28 20 14,000 
118 18 40 14,360 
118 20 10 14,100 
118 18 30 14,100 
14,522 
118 17 oo { 700 
118 28 40 14,140 
118 14 24 14,0904 
118 17 50 13,376 
118 07 10 12,251 


List of Peaks in the Sierra Nevada. 





Authority. River Basins. 
akan eames E SJ. 
LeConte A Si. 
cr ugcne ae E §S.J.-M.C. 
sibawa cates E §S.J.-M.C. 
hy es E §S.J.-M.C. 
onic eee Bm SJ. 

i ackdieraie eae E §.J.-M.C. 
EO ee E §S.J.-Kings. 
‘eT SER SRE E Kings-M.C. 
LeConte A §.J.-Kings. 
srs aioe aie ie E Kings-M.C. 
RS E Kings-M.C. 
Wheeler T Kings-M.C. 
nS 4 HENS ER E Kings. 
ceaeenuh seed E Kings. 

ae inde stant aa E Kings-M.C 
kena eens E Kings. 

i lingered E Kings. 
LeConte... A Kings. 
LeConte... A Kings. 
Wheeler... T Kings-M.C. 
BW Ba PS E Kings. 
LeConte A Kings. 

dakne wave E Kings-M.C 
eee iets E Kings. 
LeConte A Kings 
aE Reyes E Kings 
LeConte A Kings 
cacti tied E Kings. 
Wheeler... T Kings-M.C. 
LeConte... A Kings. 
Seana E Kings. 
LeConte... A Kings-M.C 
LeConte... A Kings. 
LeConte... A Kings-M.C 
ie ie deals E Kings. 
Whitney B_ Kings. 

cic enmaes E Kings-Kern. 
LeConte A Kings-M.C. 
baeanace lt E Kings-Kern. 
FEES EINE E Kings-Kern-M.C. 
eS E Kings-Kern. 
Ree pe ne E Kings-Kern. 
Wheeler... T Owens. 
LeConte A Kern-M.C. 
ia iii eatin > Kern-M.C. 
Langley... 2 
Wheeler. ..B.& T. {Kern M.C. 
LeConte... T Kern. 
Wheeler... T Kern-M.C. 
Wheeler... T Kern-M.C. 
Wheeler... T Kern-M.C. 


Palisades for six miles; crest averages 14,000 feet. 


Kaweah Group; four peaks over 14,000 feet. 
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KING’S RIVER OUTING, 1902— BOTANICAL 
NOTES, INCLUDING AN IMPORTANT 
DISCOVERY. 





By J. G. Lemmon. 





BIRTH OF THE SIERRA 


Geologists tell us that what is now known as Cali- 
fornia was raised up out of the ocean as a long, thick 
crust-block, slightly tilted towards the sea; and that it 
required two tremendous efforts on the part of the sub- 
terranean forces to accomplish this result. 

The first, occurring in the Jurassic age, raised the 
crust-block on the eastern side to the height of about a 
mile ; the second, occurring in a comparatively recent age, 
uplifted the crust-block about two miles higher. 

Glaciers have excavated and the resulting rivers have 
carried away the upper two thirds of this immense 
upheaval and spread the detritus upon the western slopes 
and plains, forming the rich soil-beds of California; 
while leaving as vestiges a grand collection of domes, 
pyramids, and pinnacles composing the present unique 
High Sierra. 

These rich deposits of moraine soil, in just the right 
latitude for robust vegetation, and perfectly protected 
by the Sierra from the hot winds of the arid Great 
Basin, are fostered by the warm, moisture-laden breezes 
coming in over the Japan current, and they have invited 
the presence and forced to perfection the growth of one 
of the noblest forests on the face of the earth. 

The up-tilted block described, being so broad—7o to 
100 miles—it is not strange that a series of rivers num- 
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bering a score or more, were early set running, beginning 
at the beetling forefronts of the several glaciers; and 
that they are still found coursing over the plateaus and 
cascading down the inclines to the longitudinal valley 
of California. 

Also, it is not surprising that many of these mountain 
streams, following the ancient glacier-beds, have deepened 
the channels at certain places in their long course where 
the declivity is greatest. This consideration prepares the 
mind to anticipate the discoveries made by the early ex- 
plorers, that there are high-walled chasms and broader, 
soil-floored valleys gashing the western flank of the Sierra 
from end to end. 

Principal of these torrent-made chasms are the noisy 
Box Cafion of the Upper Sacramento River, the Deep 
Gouge of the Feather, the celebrated Hetch-Hetchy of 
the Tuolumne, the matchless Yosemite of the Merced, 
the Deep Cafion of the San Joaquin, the Tehipite Valley 
of the Middle Fork of King’s, the Grand Cafion of the 
South Fork of King’s, and the Royal Gorge of the Kern 
River. 

Now it happens that these deep gashes across the flank 
of the Sierra are in a line corresponding nearly to the 
crest of the Sierra with its congeries of splintered peaks ; 
and that they are about midway between these peaks and 
the western foothills. 


AND OF THE FOREST, 


It is found, also, that the ten groves of the famous 
Big Trees—Sequoia Washingtoniana—are distributed on 
a line a few miles below this row of chasms, and con- 
forming somewhat to its course and extent. These 
groves are found to be established upon the ribs or flats 
between the rivers,—never down in their valleys; and 
that the groves are at elevations varying greatly from 
south to north, but exactly on an isothermal line 8,000 
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feet in altitude in Kern County, grading down to 5,000 
in Placer, a distance of 250 miles. 

The narrow limits of their range, the want of con- 
tinuity by spaces from a few miles wide to seventy, and 
the small number of the larger trees, not exceeding 5,000 
all told; their reproduction depending solely upon seed- 
ing, indicate the precarious hold on existence possessed 
by these rare trees, and hint at their possible extermina- 
tion by only a slight change of climate. 

That the Sequoias have selected the best regions of 
the Sierra slope is proved by the fact that the several 
groves are found to be nuclei about which are gathered 
the largest trees of other cone-bearing species. If the 
Big Trees were not so enormously large and marvelously 
aged, more attention would be given their monstrous 
neighbors—the sugar, yellow, and Jeffrey pines, the noble 
Douglas spruce, the magnificent red fir, the silvery-white 
fir, and the lovely incense cedar. 


SIERRA EXPLORERS 


A score of strong, adventurous and appreciative per- 
sons, including Fremont, Whitney, Brewer, King, Muir, 
and the two Le Contes, father and son, have explored and 
described the glories of the High Sierra and its royal 
forest robe; while lately the Sierra Club has arranged 
annual “ outings,” by means of which other persons of 
both sexes, young and older, and even partial invalids, 
are enabled to visit and enjoy the forests and mountains. 

The Sierra Club trip of 1901 across the State on the 
latitude of Yosemité revealed seventeen species of conifer 
trees alone, the oaks and other broad-leaved trees in like 
ratio. This is the most prolific cross-section of the 
State. The King’s River section, visited last season, 
revealed but fourteen conifers, and the Kern pilgrims 
this year will find fifteen. 

The finely illustrated accounts of the King’s River 
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outing, given by several members of the Club, leave 
little for me to add, and that little must be mostly 


botanical. 
AND PILGRIMS. 


Briefly, two hundred persons of both sexes, many of 
them mountaineers, recruited from San Francisco and 
vicinity and the towns of Los Angeles and Pasadena, 
gladly put down their money to be transported by rail 
along the San Joaquin Valley, reaching at night two 
towns, Sanger and Visalia, near the middle; thence turn- 
ing abruptly eastward, in two parties, towards the moun- 
tains, and climbing into stage-coaches, they were hurried 
away up and over the ridges and around foothills strewn 
with chaparral and oak; the northern party encamping 
the first night at Millwood near General Grant Park of 
Big Trees, the southern one, twenty miles southeast, 
camping near the famous Giant Forest, the largest grove 
of the sequoias ; both to bid adieu to comfortable vehicles 
thereafter, and tramp on foot,—a few preferring to mount 
horses,—and to proceed at first slowly and thoughtfully 
as becomes pilgrims passing through a forest of increas- 
ing interest while approaching the 

PARADISE OF THE WEST, 
the home of the great sequoias. 

Detected from a distance, their immense crowns, 
towering heavenward above the pines and firs, appear like 
green cumulus clouds. Approaching nearer, some of 
the pilgrims run towards the trees shouting their joy, 
others halt and gaze in astonishment. The statisticians 
carry measuring-lines around their bases, others content 
themselves with pacing across their shadows. 

As the course is continued among the hundreds of 
columns, it is seen that all the trees are straight and 
standing perfectly erect. A moment’s reflection assures 
the visitor that this must be the case; no leaning can be 
allowed. Swerving but a few inches from the perpendic- 
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ular by these 20-foot columns 200 feet high and weighing 
hundreds of tons, would doom them to destruction. But 
few exceptions are known to this rule of perpendicularity. 
To protect themselves from storms, each is braced with 
high buttresses, in addtion to a mound of roots fifty to 
one hundred feet across and eight to ten feet high. 

The lately discovered “Boole” tree, near Sequoia Mill, 
ninety-three feet in circumference above its buttresses, 
and with every branch in perfection, including its lofty 
crown, is doubtless an ideal specimen of this colossal 


race. 
JOVE’S VICTIMS. 


Many of the largest trees, including General Grant 
and General Sherman, are dead at the top. This injury 
has been ascribed to lightning, but after much observa- 
tion and study, I cannot accept this explanation. Some 
trees undoubtedly have been thus injured, as evidenced 
by the removal of bark and sapwood forming a furrow 
from top to bottom, but most of the trees are dead at 
the top only, with no death channel leading to the 
ground. To my mind, these are cases of simple starvation 
by reason of the exhaustion of the soil. The bed-rock 
may be near the surface under them or the soil is limited 
by the presence of too many bowlders. 

How thick and soft is the yellowish bark; how fine 
and gauzy the foliage ; how beautiful the little dark-green 
globular cones, and the larger brown ripe ones decorating 
by thousands the high outreaching branches ; how lovely 
the sheen of sunlight glinting between the crowns, reliev- 
ing the somber gloom; and what visions are revealed at 
night by the high-piled camp-fire! Spacious temples, 
sequestered cloisters, exquisite grottoes, extensive vistas, 
bewildering mazes! 

ON THE ROUTE. 

The course of the northern party going directly up 

along King’s River after passing through the General 
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Grant Park, enjoying its monster trees, abounded in steep 
climbs up and over ridges between the many affluents of 
the river, each elevation affording different trees, each 
ravine different flowers, until on the eve of the third day 
the Grand Cajion of the King’s was reached. The southern 
party, traveling by the longer route, arrived a day later, 
and all prepared for the permanent camp of two weeks 
in a lovely park endowed with forest trees and walled in 
by lofty snow-clad peaks. From thence parties radiated 
outward and upward, all habited in strong mountain suits, 
with alpen-stock in hand. 

Goat Mountain was first taken as a try-out of endur- 
ance, a long hard climb that determined who could go 
farther subsequently. The grand objective-point of the 
expedition, the lofty, dominating Mt. Brewer, was as- 
cended by some forty-nine persons. The peaks near Kear- 
sarge Pass—Mts. Gould, Rixford and University—were 
duly scaled, and a small party of twelve later, made a 
detour and special trip, via Giant Forest and Mineral 
King, to climb Mt. Whitney, loftiest of United States 
mountains, outside of Alaska. 

What the Sierra climbers saw in detail, of mountain 
stream, foaming torrent and leaping cascade; of yawning 
chasms, glacier lakes and frowning cliffs; of distant, 
alluring passes, and rock-ribbed, towering peaks, as they 
stood upon snow-striped pinnacles nearly three miles high, 
will require many a glad hour of after life to relate. 


MONUMENTS BY THE WAY. 

From the first it was found that many of the peaks, 
streams and waterfalls, the trees, shrubs and tender plants, 
bear personal names commemorating their discoverer or 
some lover of Nature. The whole region of King’s River 
is replete with the name and fame of Prof. Wm. H. 
Brewer, the indefatigable botanist and mountaineer, who 
during his early explorations crossed the Sierra crest 
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thirteen times. The lofty Mt. Brewer, with Brewer Lake 
and Brewer Creek, are his fitting monuments, and one of 
his discoveries, the beautiful crimson heather of the Sierra 
—Bryanthus Breweri—particularly abundant around 
Bullfrog Lake, suggests the change of name to Bryanthus 
Lake, as suggested by the writer and advocated by 
officers of the Sierra Club. 


TRAVELING TREES. 


Persons bringing specimens of plants to Mrs. Lem- 
mon and myself for identification were puzzled to find 
the red-barked, dense-foliaged and feather-coned fir of 
the region was called “Shasta Fir.” 

The explanation is found in the fact that when first 
exploring the California forests in 1868, I found this 
beautiful tree forming the greater part of the forest on 
the flanks of Mt. Shasta. Subsequently, in 1890, I pub- 
lished it in the Botanists’ Report of the State Board of 
Forestry as “Abies magnifica, variety Shastensis,—the 
Shasta Fir.” Afterward it was found to be indigenous 
also to these far-removed southern forests. 

Another tree, the curious sub-alpine Pinus Balfour- 
iana—the Fox-tail Pine,—with reddish-brown bark, its 
short leaves in fives, and with little, oblong, purple cones, 
was first discovered on the slope of Mt. Eddy near Mt. 
Shasta; since found abundantly and of large size in the 
south, notably in the region west of Mt. Whitney. 


EXILES, 


Botanists themselves are surprised to find scattered 
through the upper King’s River region the little round- 
headed, single-leaved pine—Pinus monophylla—whose 
home is on the hot sides of the low mountains in the 
Great Basin, bearing its small, green, globular cones, 
whose delicious nuts were the staple food of the 
aborigines. A few of the trees are met with on the zig- 
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zag of Bubb’s Creek trail leading up and out of the 
Grand Cafion. 
AND SHIRKS. 


Contrariwise, three interesting species of trees com- 
mon to the region, north and south—the gray pine, the 
narrow-cone or knob-cone pine, and the noble Douglas 
spruce—are wholly absent. 


RARE TREES, 


The Rocky Mountain pine—Pinus flexilis—which 
clothes the mountains of the interior, and the lovely Hem- 
lock Spruce—Tsuga heterophylla—of a wide western 
range, are but sparsely represented on the sub-alpine 
heights ; while the three sub-alpine or truly alpine pines— 
Pinus Murrayana—with its very thin bark and minute 
thimble-cones ; the reddish-barked, oblong-coned Balfour 
pine — Pinus Balfouriana; the white-stemmed, globe- 
coned Alpine Pine—Pinus albicaulis—all growing in 
abundance near glacial lakes such as Bryanthus, Char- 
lotte and East Lake, become very much alike in appear- 
ance, owing to the influence of similar environment— 
hence are often confounded by the casual observer. 

The oaks, maples, alders, poplars, willows, etc., are 
distributed about as elsewhere, both as to numbers and 
location. 

RARER SHRUBS. 


Among the smaller plants collected were several of 
especial interest, including the brilliant golden-flowered 
Fremontia—Fremontodendron Californicum,—the rare 
and curious balloon bush—Staphyleia Bolanderi—and 
the edible Sierra plum—Prunus subcordatus—while sev- 
eral herbaceous plants are of peculiar interest, including 
one which becomes a highly-prized souvenir of the late 
outing. 
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A NEW LILy! 


It is an undescribed lily, two or three feet high, bulbs 
rhizomatic, with small ovate scales; leaves lanceolate, 
two to four inches long, mostly in two or three whorls 
about the middle of the stem; those below and above them 
scattered ; flowers few, in an open raceme, slightly gib- 
bous below, in the bud; segments one to one and one-half 
inches long, light-yellow or greenish with a few brow2 
spots near the base, spreading and partially reflexed; 
stamens quite short, causing the large, erect, brown an- 
thers to appear—when young—like a corona about the 
pistil. 

Found (June 30, 1902) along the west rivulets of 
Copper Creek, a few miles north of Camp Colby; and 
(July 13th) in springy marshes along Bubb’s Creek, 
about seven miles from the Grand Cafion of King’s 
River. Plants of the larger, yellow-flowered lily abound 
in the vicinity, but this unknown lily blooms later, and 
otherwise is quite distinct. 

I take great pleasure in naming this beautiful plant, 
Lilium Kelleyanum, in honor of the devoted young nat- 
uralist, Lynwood J. Kelley, 2214 Jones Street, San Fran- 
cisco, California, in grateful acknowledgment of his 
kind assistance, which enabled me to make the special 
trip to Bubb’s Creek, where plants in full bloom were 
discovered. 

Mr. Kelley (entirely ignorant of my intentions to- 
wards him) has gone to the King’s River region this 
season, as usual, and will try to secure bulbs for Carl 
Purdy of Santa Rosa; so the readers of the BULLETIN 
may soon see the new lily in cultivation—the fourteenth 
of the true lilies indigenous to the Pacific Slope. 


LEMMON HERBARIUM, 
Oakland, Cal., June 1, 1903. 














Near the Kern’s Grand Caiion. 


NEAR THE KERN’S GRAND CANON. 





By WitiiaM R. DuDLEY. 





When the Sierra Club has pitched its tents by the 
green waters of the hurrying Kern next July, with a leis- 
ure hour for reading, it may find interest in these photo- 
graphs and the notes accompanying them, concerning the 
byways roundabout that great cafion. Visiting a portion 
of it in 1895, each successive season has drawn me to it 
and its surrounding mountains and forests. The cafion is 
a great north-and-south cleft between perhaps the highest 
double mountain range in America. The floor of the 
main gorge for nearly thirty miles varies from 5,000 to 
7,000 feet elevation, while within a few miles are Whit- 
ney, Tyndall, Williamson, Stanford, on one side; Table 
Mountain and the Kaweahs on the other—all of which 
and more reach an elevation of over 14,000 feet, according 
to our accepted measurements. 

In the SrerrA CLus BULLETIN for January, 1898, the 
present writer printed a brief outline of his previous ex- 
plorations during three seasons in this region, together 
with a sketch map, all intended to especially illustrate 
the great Kaweah group of mountains with their radiat- 
ing streams, up to that time quite misunderstood by 
“white” people, although their fastnesses and upper mead- 
ows were well known to the sheepherders. In the present 
article the photographs are selected largely from those 
taken by Otis Wight of our ’97 party (now Dr. Wight 
of Johns Hopkins University Hospital), and are partly 
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intended to suggest some attractive side excursions dur- 
ing the present season’s outing. I will mention four such 
excursions: To the top of Miner’s Peak (Sawtooth) 
from Mineral King; to the Chagoopah Plateau and Mt. 
Kaweah from the Kern Cafion; Volcano Creek, its nat- 
ural bridge, fishing grounds and extinct volcanoes ; lastly, 
the upper valley of the Kern-Kaweah, from the Kern 
Cafion. 

There is nothing in the whole Sierra range more beau- 
tiful than the valley of Mineral King in June; nothing 
more like an upper valley in the Swiss Alps. Some of the 
Club may choose to stay over, therefore, more than one 
day ; if so, good climbers can take the trail up Monarch 
Cafion eastward, by the two lakes, and ascend the white, 
sharp peak, Miners’ Peak, shaped like a curved tooth, 
visible from the Mineral King road for many miles below. 
Peaks of all hues —red, slate-colored, light-gray—sur- 
round you, the culminating group of the Great Western 
Divide of the Sierras ; but the grand view is to the north- 
east across the Chagoopah forests and the great gash of 
the Big Arroyo, to the Kaweah peaks. Still farther is a 
depression where, thousands of feet below, flows the Kern, 
and on the eastern horizon the group of peaks and pal- 
isades about Whitney. I know of no such exhibition in 
California of the black forest expanse fading into the 
gray of the higher alps above. It is also a fine grouping 
of mountain masses, pleasing the artistic feeling. For 
once the excess and crowding of peaks and snowbanks 
is wanting, and a sufficient distance lends repose. You 
can look down between the granite blocks of this over- 
hanging point and see Lake Columbine, probably three 
thousand feet below. 

We insert a view of Farewell Gap looking southward 
along the upper vale of Mineral King. It is nearly per- 
fect in line, the color of its rocks, and fortunately in 
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name. Through it will pass the long cavalcades of the 
Sierra Club, as many have done before; it is the great 
thoroughfare in the Southern Sierras. 

Those who have seen Mr. William Kieth’s admirable 
painting of the Kern Cajion, will recognize in the next 
photograph the point of view near which the artist made 
his sketch. His painting is from a higher point than the 
trail, including more of the cafion and mountains. This 
is from the spur at the foot of Kern Lake, and but a 
short distance from the Club’s first camp on the Kern. 

A good climber ought not to miss Mt. Kaweah. The 
map clearly indicates the trail to the Funston Meadow, 
from which the photograph of Mt. Kaweah was 
taken. You will pass some of the Pifions, or Pinus mo- 
nophylla, the Nevada mountain pine, in the ascent of 
Funston Creek. Above the great meadow is a pure for- 
est of tamarack pine, Pinus Murrayana, through which 
can be seen the white rocks of one of the long moraines 
that have come down from Mt. Kaweah. Around the 
base of the Kaweah peaks, on the upper borders of this 
plateau, is the finest and most flourishing forest of fox- 
tail pines, Pinus Balfouriana, that exists. The Kern is 
the true home of this. It extends in a belt from 10,500 to 
11,500 feet elevation more or less, on both sides the cafion 
in all its upper half. Above this belt, on the bare slopes 
of Mt. Kaweah, are a few stunted white-stemmed pines— 
Pinus albicaulis—very near its southern limit. The view 
from the top of Mt. Kaweah is only second to that from 
Mt. Whitney in instructiveness, although it does not 
equal it in extent or grandeur. I think this excursion can 
be accomplished in two days from the cafion, camping at 
the end of the first day at the foot of the peak. 

In the picture of the Picket Guard, a peak among the 
Kaweahs, to be seen through the gap of the Kern-Ka- 
weah, a view is shown taken from a beautiful spot—the 
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Kern-Kaweah Camp, or Junction Camp, as Judge Wal- 
lace’s party called it in 1882. It is near the mouth of the 
stream which drains all the northern slopes of the 
Kaweahs; is open, sunny and near good fishing grounds. 

There are many falls or cascades along the Kern 
Cafion, but, on the whole, they are not striking like those 
in the Yosemite. Chagoopah Fall has a height of 1,700 
feet or more, of which only the first 150 feet is a sheer 
descent, the rest is a series of cascades. My photographs 
of it do not make an impressive picture. There are several 
pretty “bridal veil” falls near the Red Spur Gap, but 
perhaps the most characteristic falls of this region are 
those in the Kern-Kaweah Gap, where that big stream of 
pure, brilliantly clear water comes pouring out of its 
upper valley over the excessively glaciated rocks. 

The ascent to the upper Kern-Kaweah has one dif- 
ficult and, in 1897, dangerous spot for pack-animals. 
But the upper gorges are open, highly glaciated, filled 
with little lakes, and it is a purely alpine world, quite 
apart from the rest of the Kern country. 

Two views are given instructive as to the union of the 
great Kaweah spur, consisting of three definite parallel 
chains radiating southeastward from a single ridge, with 
the Western Divide, at a peak which I propose here to 
call The Keystone. I have been on all sides of it, at 
the head of the Kaweah, at the head of the Roaring River, 
at the head of the Kern-Kaweah, and have looked into 
the head of the Big Arroyo from the top of the ridge 
just south of the long perpendicular streak of snow to 
be seen near the middle of the picture. In 1896 I also 
had a view of the source of the Big Arroyo from the 
opposite side on the Western Divide itself. On the Le 
Conte map the central geographical position of The Key- 
stone peak will be seen, and the lakes of the four streams 
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as they were determined and photographed in 1896 and 
1897. These photographs were both from near Milestone 
Peak and show large masses of snow on these elevated 
chains ; indeed, in places crevasses revealed probable small 
glaciers, the most southerly in the Sierras. The great 
peaks and the grand scenes are grouped about the upper 
half of the Kern Cafion. Previous to 1897 and 1898 the 
maps of this northern half were inaccurate in regard to 
their main topographic features, the streams and moun- 
tains on the west side of the Kern being laid down en- 
tirely by guess. Having accumulated nearly two hundred 
photographs of the Kern country, besides many pencil 
sketches of their mountain outlines taken from lofty 
view-points, I ventured to print a sketch map in the 
SrerrA Cius Butetin for January, 1898, having the 
great mountain mass of the Kaweahs as its central feat- 
ure. While there still remain small streams and many 
small alpine lakelets to be added, I think it remains sub- 
stantially correct in regard to the features represented. 
This map was incorporated in Mr. J. N. Le Conte’s 
Sierra Club maps of 1900 and 1903. The latter will no 
doubt be used by the Club this season, but as it contains 
certain inaccuracies at critical points along the Kern, not 
due to Mr. Le Conte, but transferred from another sketch 
map printed by an army officer who made one hasty jour- 
ney across the lower part of this region, it seems best to 
note them here. 

The Club is likely to make one camp at the beautiful 
recess in the cafion just below the mouth of the Kern- 
Kaweah, from which the photograph of the Picket 
Guard was taken in 1897. The junction of the Kern- 
Kaweah with the Kern is above the mouth of the 
so-called East Fork—perhaps one-third of a mile—and 
not below the latter, as represented on the army map; 
nor nearly opposite, as on the Club map, Furthermore, 
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my recollection is that the trail does not recede so far 
from the Kern at the Kern-Kaweah Camp. After pass- 
ing up the Kern, above this camp perhaps a mile, a trail 
will now be found following our ascent out of the cafion 
in 1897, and constructed in 1902, at the instance of the 
Visalia Board of Trade. It leads easily up to the plateau, 
crosses the East Fork and soon joins the north and south 
trail, from which Mt. Whitney is reached. 

The trail from Funston (Chagoopah) Meadow to Mt. 
Kaweah leads out of the eastern side as well as the west- 
ern side. 

Mt. Kaweah is the form which has long been used 
locally for the round-topped peak in the Kaweah group,— 
not “Kaweah Peak.” As the collective name “The Ka- 
weah Peaks” is so often used, Mt. Kaweah is more 
distinctive. 

Moraine Lake has no visible outlet that I could dis- 
cover. It was formed in the bowl of a great, gravelly, 
porous moraine, hence the name we gave it seemed par- 
ticularly appropriate. 

The Sierra Club map makes the trail to the Big 
Arroyo and Soda Creek to proceed directly toward the 
mouth of the latter from Funston Meadow. Instead, it 
goes from the south side of the latter and in a south- 
westerly direction, reaches the Big Arroyo much below 
Soda Creek, then follows up the east bank and crosses 
near the mouth of the creek. A delicious soda and iron 
spring, by the way, is up the Big Arroyo a few hundred 
yards, as I recollect, from Soda Creek. It is suggested 
that “Alta Peak” be substituted as a name for what is 
denominated Tharp’s Peak on the present Club map. It 
is a most conspicuous crag eastward from the Giant For- 
est, as seen from Three Rivers. We climbed it in 1896, 
when, so far as we know, it had no name. The name 
Alta Peak then given from the long-named Alta Meadow 
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on its slope, has been almost universally adopted by the 
Three Rivers people and the frequenters of the Giant 
Forest. Besides, it is euphonious and appropriate. 

The Club will do a service in nomenclature, in fol- 
lowing the practice introduced, I think, by the Tulare 
County people, calling the large creek on the east, joining 
the Kern above Kern Lake, “Volcano” Creek; transfer- 
ring a former name, “Whitney” Creek, to the creek com- 
ing directly from the base of Mt. Whitney and sometimes 
called Crabtree Creek. This arrangement has been 
adopted on Le Conte’s map of 1903, as it was on our 
map of January, 1898. Volcano Creek is the home of the 
famous golden trout, believed to be a distinct species by 
President Jordan. 
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SECRETARY’S REPORT. 





From May 10, 1902, TO MAY 9, 1903. 





As shown by the Treasurer’s report, the Club was 
never in a better financial condition. The balance of 
“cash on hand” is larger than ever before, despite the 
fact that the Club’s expenses have increased all along the 
line. We are rapidly reaching a point where we can 
engage in more active work in the Sierra, such as the 
repair and construction of trails leading into regions 
of interest to our Club. The Club BULLETIN is also 
gradually expanding in size and increasing in circula- 
tion. Through the generous efforts of Mr. E. T. Par- 
sons, an exchange of publications has just been arranged 
with the Appalachian Mountain Club, whereby each of 
our members will receive their magazine regularly. This 
is a most valuable innovation, for the Appalachia sets a 
high standard of excellence for mountaineering publi- 
cations. 

Our membership is rapidly increasing. There were 
149 new members added during the year, and 41 names 
removed from the list, owing to death, resignation, or 
non-payment of dues, leaving a total membership at this 
date of 663. There are 65 applications pending, thus 
insuring that our list will reach the 700 mark before 
long. 

The recently elected Board of Directors and their 
officers are set forth on another page of this BULLETIN. 
The club is to be congratulated in the election to the 
Board of Mr. J. S. Hutchinson, Jr., for he has long been 
an untiring and unselfish worker in the Club’s behalf, 
particularly in the editing of the BULLETIN. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Ww. E. Corsy, 
Secretary of the Sierra Club. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT. 





From May 10, 1902, TO MAy 9, 1903. 





RECEIPTS. 

Cy Oy NS BN OR Gi ia dik bn cicccccccsecncs $ 467 56 
Total cash received from Secretary.............002: 2,056 02 
$2,523 58 

EXPENDITURES. 

SD i aceeke. Guedes eaeenewewed $1,047 90 
Printing circulars, postage, and stationery.......... 258 46 
I Os os oo al edie Ob glad we 195 00 
I ns nea g hada meeeeneeenes 62 88 
NS os ieee paneenwaeeetes 52 50 
oe lg 38 00 
Clerical work and typewriting (12 months)........ 180 00 
DET chdhckescawekcedes dee snaeusseteeneeees 73 89 
$1,908 63 

TT ee ere 614 95 
$2,523 58 


Respectfully submitted, 
J. N. Le Contre, 


Treasurer. 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


Jn addition to longer articles suitable for the body of the magazine, the editor 
would be giad to receive brief memoranda of all noteworthy trips or explorations, 
together with brief comment and suggestion on any topics of general interest to 
the Club. Descriptive or narrative articles, or notes concerning the animals, 
birds, forests, trails, geology, botany, etc., of the mountains, will be acceptadie. 


The office of the Sierra Club is at Room 16, Third Floor, Mills Building, 
San Francisco, where ail the maps, photographs, and other records of the Club 
are kept. 


There are bul a few copies on file of No.3, Vol.I.,of the BULLETIN. The Club 
would like to purchase additional copies of that number, and we hope any member 
having extra copies will send them to the Secretary. 


New MAPS OF THE SIERRA NEVADA MOUNTAINS. 


The three maps of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, hitherto 
printed as ordinary blue prints, have this year been revised, 
and are now printed by a new process, as blue lines on white 
paper. This greatly increases the utility of the maps, as 
notes and new features can be added by the traveler in pencil. 
These maps, as before, are three in number: No. 1, The Yo- 
semite National Park; No. 2, The Basin of the San Joaquin 
River; and No. 3, The Basins of the Kings, Kern, and Kaweah 
rivers. 

The price of each of these new maps will be $1.50. The 
oid blue-print maps will not be sold after this date. 


BERKELEY, CAL., April 1, 1903. J. N. Le Conte. 


THe Le Conte Maps. 


The Le Conte maps of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, 
which are referred to in the preceding note, are unique in 
their fullness of detail, being made from the U. S. maps, 
where the territory is covered by such maps, and having added 
thereto the records of more than ten summers in the Sierra, 
during which Mr. Le Conte has carefully platted hitherto 
unvisited regions, and established trails, altitudes, and other 
topographical features. All these data, together with the 
government surveys, complete a set of maps which are indis- 
pensable to one intending to visit the Sierra, and which, for 
those who have seen the magnificence of those regions, are 
a record of delightful memories of mountaineering days. 

E, T. Parsons. 
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How To MAKE ‘‘Sxrgs,”’ 


PORTLAND, Ore., 3/10 1903. 
Mr. E. T. Parsons, San Francisco, Cal., 

Dear Sir:— Your favor about ‘‘Skies’’ at hand. I hasten to 
reply. I made three pairs—one of ash, one of oak, and one of 
spruce. Any light wood that will wear smooth will do. The 
dimensions can be varied from, slightly, to suit the fancy of the 
owner. I fashioned these after skies used by ‘‘Snowshoe 
Thompson”’ in carrying the mail over the Sierra before the days 
of the Pony Express, as near as my memory would serve. Most 
any carpenter can make them. I will try to give you sufficient 
directions for that purpose. 

See sketch A. 


SSS > 
ai c ; J 


SKETCH A’ 











From @ to é, 7 to 12 feet. (Mine are ro feet. ) 

Width at d about 4% inches, and tapering gradually back to 
about 3% inches at a. 

Beveled on two sides from @ to fand from g to d. 

Flat, thin, and turned up from d toe—that would be about 16 
inches. 

From / to g, flat on top and about 1 inch thick, or thick enough 
to stand your weight when resting on supports about 7 feet apart. 

The edges on the underside should be square and not rounding. 

The underside should be worked down smooth and oiled. 

The point from d to e should be thoroughly steamed, then bent 
around a graceful form and allowed to cool. Make the form a 
trifle sharper, as it will spring back some after cooling. 

At ¢ puta strap of rather firm or stiff leather —say light sole 
leather; this should be about 3 inches broad and set in flush on 
either side of the skies, fastened with 4 or 5 small screws on each 
side. This part of the work must be done well and solidly, so that 
the strain, which is quite severe here, is well distributed over toe 
and instep. There should be sufficient room to let your toe well 
in, even though you had some wrapping around it to keep warm. 

A small hole at ¢ is convenient in case one wants to trail his 
skies at times. 

At a leave the end square and a little thick, so that in going up 
hill, in case the skie slipped back, it would form a check or buttress. 
This, however, is not essential. 

At 6 should be fixed a cleat, solidly. It should go well up under 
the hollow of the foot. The heel comes behind this. The chances 
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are you will not get this cleat up near enough to the toe-strap, as 
the toe works further under the strap when it stretches. This cleat 
should be about 1 x % inches + width of the skie. It should have 
a tough piece of leather at each end, solidly tacked on, to form a 
sort of notch, to prevent the hollow of the foot from slipping off 
sideways. 

This cleat is not essential, but, if it is left off altogether, you 
should take a common shawl strap, double the buckle end over 
and screw it down on the skie a few inches in front of c. This strap 
should be brought back with one turn around the ankle and crossed 
over and buckled in. This is for the purpose of holding the foot 
from slipping out of the skie and still allowing the heel to have 
proper up and down motion, or to take the place of the cleat. 

The most particular point is to get the proper balance. The 
front part should rise a little when lifted by the toe in the strap c. 

When the skie is all fashioned place a weight at d, equivalent to 
two silver dollars, then balance it, and the point of balance is the 
point to place the strap c. 

A 10- or 12-foot pole — very light — and reasonably strong, with 
a small push disk at one end, should be used. 

Yours truly, L. L. Hawkins. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE MONTARA CLUB. 


On Wednesday, February 18, 1903, Messrs. Brewer, Oliver, 
Durrell, Posey and Dils, the majority of whom are citizens 
of San Mateo, assembled in the rooms of the “Salteros 
Club,” at St. Matthew’s School, to discuss the advisability of 
forming an organization to be known as the “ Montara Club,” 
whose nature and objects are described in the articles of 
incorporation, a synopsis of which appears below:— 

(1) To enjoy, and to help other persons to enjoy, the 
mountain and coast regions of West Central California, 
especially throughout the section known as the San Mateo 
Peninsula. 

(2) To arouse and to foster a wider interest on the part 
of the community in the investigation and study of the 
natural and historical features of the said San Mateo Penin- 
sula,—e. g. the botanical, the ornithological, the geological, 
and the ethnological phenomena. 

(3) To record, and to publish, from time to time, brief 
reports of investigations made by members of the club, and 
whenever desirable, to communicate with other clubs of like 
purpose concerning such investigations and studies. 

At a meeting of the club held on February 25th the fore- 
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going articles of incorporation were read and adopted. This 
was followed’ by the election of permanent officers, which 
resulted in the election of Messrs. Brewer and Oliver to 
the offices of President and Secretary-Treasurer, respectively. 
—San Mateo Leader, March 3, 1903. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE Kinc’s RIVER OUTING. 


On its outing in 1902 the Sierra Club entered the cajfion 
of King’s River in two divisions. The first, starting from 
San Francisco, traveled by rail to Sanger, thence by stage- 
coach to Millwood, completing the journey on foot. Part of 
the second division started from Los Angeles. A few 
members of this party had some ‘acquaintance among them- 
selves, but most were strangers, and only the thought that 
the presence of each member implied recognition by the 
Club reconciled us to associating with such costumes. As 
the palace sleeper promised by the railway companies proved 
to be an old tourist car, our fellow-passengers were, perhaps, 
justified in assuming us to be poor emigrants seeking new 
and humble homes in the Golden West. 

Formality was at once cast aside, introductions were 
exchanged—or dispensed with—and before an hour had 
passed, we were a party of friends. The night was spent in 
the sleeper. Early in the morning we were marshalled to 
the Palace Hotel at Visalia for breakfast. Here we met 
the San Francisco members of our party. Observing in the 
dining-room a number of costumes which were, to say the 
least, peculiar, a fastidious dame from the South inquired if 
it were really necessary that she take breakfast with such 
people as those; while a San Francisco gentlemen of elegant 
tastes declared he could not be associated with such brigands. 
Again the mellowing influence of the Club reconciled each 
to the other, and soon we were fraternally engaged at 
breakfast. 

Then came the assembling in the coaches, where groups 
were broken up, only to again coalesce in the formation of 
new and pleasant associations. 

For more than ten miles we drove through the beautiful 
pastoral region of Tulare County, where the laden fruit 
trees, graceful elms and stately oaks suggested to some, an 
English landscape, to others, memories of old homes in the 
East. 

At Redstone Park we received a suggestion of the pastoral 
life of the former Kaweah colony. On passing Three Rivers 
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we seemed to be really coming to the mountains. Grades 
grew steeper, the vegetation changed, and that sweet, 
mysterious influence which all true mountaineers know and 
love, told us we were “going home.” As we drove beside 
the streams, the sight of trout caused many thrills of joyful 
anticipation; and some of us began to experience the begin- 
ning of that gradual disintergration of the moral faculties 
which comes from association with fish and fishermen. 

Our evening meal was eaten by the light of very few 
candles, and was not a ceremonious function. Then came 
a frantic search for dunnage bags. They were somewhere on 
the mountain side; darkness had set in, and the problem was 
to find them. Here Mr. Britten, the ranger of the Giant 
Forest, came to our assistance, and rendered valiant service. 
Many a lone female—and some irritated males—will grate- 
fully remember the assistance of his strong arm and kindly 
courtesy. Many a dunnage bag did he carry to “the best 
camping place.” Camping places found, a new problem was 
presented. Many of us had never seen a sleeping-bag before. 
How to get the sleeping-bag out of the dunnage-bag, and 
then get one’s person into the sleeping-bag, all in the dark, 
was the question. But it was solved at last. We were all 
in our bags, whether “right end to” or not did not matter. 
And, then, soothed by the music of the wind in the pines, 
lulled by the sound of a distant cataract, we lapsed into—not 
sleep for many. It seemed we had selected the hardest spot 
on the range as our resting-place, which, combined with the 
novelty of the situation, and the active attention of the red 
ants, made most of us strangers to sleep. But we rose in- 
vigorated, prepared for our first tramp. 

We had been informed that the real walk would begin at 
this point. But the coaches were again placed at our serv- 
ice, and, in a rapid dash over about five miles of admirably 
graded road, brought us to the end of the drive. Here leg- 
ging strings were tightened, packs adjusted, and we had our 
first taste of real work in a steep scramble up the hill at the 
beginning of the Giant Forest trail. Mr. Britten again came 
to our aid, placing his horse at the service of several women. 
The tramp to Giant Forest was easy, and soon we were 
among the wonderful big trees. I shall not attempt to do 
that which has never been done—that is, to give an adequate 
description of these trees. Our resting-place was the beauti- 
ful Round Meadow,—our first mountain meadow. The scene 
was one always to be remembered. The pillared trunks of 
the trees formed a noble background for the little drama of 
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humanity, and children flitting through the woods added that 
effect of nymph and faun which alone was needed to make 
a scene truly Arcadian. 

In the morning we had a fairly early start and wandered 
for several miles among magnificent trees, pausing a moment 
by “ General Sherman.” Then we plunged down a long slope, 
across a creek, up a steep hillside, to our lunching-place. 

Nothing of especial interest marked the afternoon tramp. 
But every moment was thoroughly enjoyed. We seemed at 
last to have left civilization and to be almost among the 
mountains. The changing vegetation, brooks tumbling madly 
over the rocks, and views of distant peaks, told us we were 
nearing our goal. There were two really steep climbs to be 
made, which proved rather trying to muscles not yet accus- 
tomed to their work. 

Horse Corral Méadow had been fixed as our resting-place 
for the night, but it was deemed advisable to substitute Clo- 
ver Creek. So we camped in a fine grove, near a little 
brook. 

After supper we had our first camp-fire. We were now 
becoming acquainted, and songs, talks and cheerful conver- 
sation made the evening pass rapidly and pleasantly. 

Our start next morning was a short but hard climb up a 
rocky ridge. From the top of this ridge the way seemed 
to increase in beauty and interest with every step. We 
passed through several meadows of surpassing beauty, and 
saw our first snow-bank. 

At one point, as our trail passed along the rim of an 
enormous cafion, we had our first view of the High Sierra. 
From this point we could see the Kaweah Peaks, Table 
Mountain, Brewer, University, and many other high peaks 
which we could not name. All were grand, but our chief 
interest was in Brewer. This was to be the scene of our 
most adventurous climb, and long did we study its features. 
As we gazed at its broad snow-fields lying between project- 
ing ridges we wondered what it would bring to us, and 
what we should find upon its stony sides. I regret that I 
cannot name our view-point. No name was given on our 
map. The view from this place would alone repay one for 
the entire trip. It is grand beyond expression and should 
be better known. 

From this point we descended rapidly, and after a plunge 
down a very steep incline, came out into the beautiful Horse 
Corral Meadow, which, with its coves, bends, and arms, 
seemed more like an emerald mountain lake than a meadow. 
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As our advance guard reached the farther edge of the 
meadow, all was excitement. The “Sanger Division” had 
just passed. It seemed then as if the real business of the 
trip had begun, and our hearts warmed to these unknown 
friends. Some of us were for pushing on in the hope of 
overtaking the Sanger division, or at least of spending the 
night at the hotel at Cedar Grove. But it was decided to 
wait far our main body. The advance guard was several 
miles in advance of the others, and it was not best to become 
separated. So the advance guard went into camp on a 
mound near the trail. One or two restless spirits tried the 
neighboring stream for trout, but with no results, except a 
sight of the Sanger pack-train. 

Our evening camp was made at Sierra Meadow. Again 
came the camp-fire, more music, and a pleasant surprise. 
Patsy, one of the “boys” who made our trip so easy, 
entertained us with a number of Irish songs. There was 
also an outburst of “home talent” in poetry and music, 
which crystalized into a song commemorating the abandon- 
ment of our dunnage bags, sung to the doleful measures of 
“ Clementine.” 

Early the next morning—Saturday—we were off, inspired 
with the thought that the cafion was near and eager to explore 
its beauties. The winding way to the floor of the cafion 
was long, but glimpses of the river and views of distant 
peaks made it all one long delight. At Cedar Grove, we 
paused at the hotel built by an adventurous squatter and 
abandoned at the “request” of the government. Here we 
were invited by the road-makers to stop and eat trout 
from King’s River, and accepted with alacrity. 

Then came the final tramp along the river. At every step 
came a new beauty, a fresher charm. The river grew more 
rapid, and foamed with a louder note. Cliffs grew higher and 
steeper, and the sides of the cafion assumed that wall-like 
appearance which marks the true yosemite. 

In our anxiety to get into camp, the way seemed long. At 
last we were under the shadow of the Grand Sentinel; then 
the assembly-tent—soon to be the focus of a jolly, happy 
life—came into sight. Then came friendly greetings from the 
Sanger division—already at home—then unpacking. It 
was now truly “the fhountains.” Giant peaks were near, 
the river dashed in mad cascades, the air was f-ll of the 
inspiration of the heights. Far from the trammels of every- 
day life, we lived anew, close to nature. We had come home. 


WILLoUGHBY RODMAN. 
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Mt. Wuirney Cius JouRNAL. 


The second number of Volume I. (May, 1903) of the Mt. 
Whitney Club Journal has been handed to me, just as our 
BULLETIN is about to go to press. I have read this journal 
with extreme pleasure and find that it contains much valuable 
information concerning the mountains in the neighborhood 
of Mt. Whitney, and much that will be of interest to the 
members of the Sierra Club who go on the Kern Cafion 
outing. 

There is an instructive article by Theodore H. Whittell 
upon “The Country of the Golden Trout.” It gives an oc- 
count of the golden trout, and also describes Whitney Creek. 

Mr. P. M. Norboe gives a description of the four principal 
trails into the valley of the Little Kern, and also gives a 
short account of the principal objects of interest to be seen 
on these trails. Other trails of that vicinity are also men- 
tioned. It is valuable to those unfamiliar with the trails of 
that portion of the Sierra. 

Mr. C. S. Newhall, Forest Superintendent, calls attention 
to some much-needed forestry legislation. His suggestions 
are worthy of our careful consideration. 

“Itinerary of Trip to Mt. Whitney” is the title of an article 
by Ben M. Maddox, who, as a representative of the Visalia 
Board of Trade, made a trip into the Mt. Whitney region 
with Congressman J. C. Needham, to point out to Mr. Need- 
ham the need of roads and trails. As a result of the trip, 
Congress appropriated $40,000 for the Sequoia National Park 
and $10,000 for the General Grant Park. 

An account of several of the early explorations about Mt. 
Whitney is given by Mr. George W. Stewart. Mr. Stewart, 
in another article, makes suggestions about outfitting for 
mountain trips, and his wife gives advice to women campers 
concerning what they should take and do on mountain out- 
ings. Both of these articles contain valuable suggestions. 

Besides these articles, there are many short notes about 
sheep trespassing, trail-building, forest reserves, altitudes 
and locations of mountains and kindred subjects. 

The Mt. Whitney Club, although only just beginning its 
career, has shown a remarkable enterprise and energy. Co- 
operating with the Board of Supervisors of Tulare County 
and with the Board of Trade of Visalia, they have done and 
are doing much toward making the mountain regions about 
Mt. Whitney accessible to mountaineers. 

The Mt. Whitney Club through the pages of its Journal 
extends a cordial welcome to all members of the Sierra 
Club who are planning to go on the Kern Cafion outing. 
This welcome wil! be greatly appreciated by all members 
of our Club. J. S. Hurcuinson. 
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FORESTRY NOTES. 
EpITED BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM R. DUDLEY. 


Tue Co-oper- The California Assembly Bill No. 75, passed by 
ATIVE For-_ the Legislature and signed by Governor Pardee 
ESTRY FuND. March 3, 1903, appropriating $60,000, one fourth 

of which is to be used in co-operating with the U. S. Bureau 

of Forestry in forest investigations in this State, is much the 
most important act to be chronicled. Nothing that has ever 
been done in California since the creation of her parks and 
forest reservations, has been so far-reaching in forestry 
matters as this is likely to be. The Act is entitled: 4n Act 
to provide for the joint investigation with the Federal 

Government of the Water Resources of the State and of the 

best method of Preserving the Forests thereof, and making 

an appropriation for the expenses of such investigations. 

Besides other objects, the text of the bill provides that “the 

State Board of Examiners be empowered to enter into 

contracts with the Chief of the Bureau of Forestry of the 

United States Department of Agriculture, for the purpose 

of studying the forest resources of the State and their proper 

conservation, and especially with a view to formulating a 

proper State forestry policy, to the extent of fifteen thousand 

dollars.” 

Mr. Gifford Pinchot, the chief of the Bureau, is expected 
in California early in June to organize this work; several of 
his assistants have already arrived. Mr. A. F. Potter will 
have charge of the work of examining lands suspended from 
sale in Northern California last October, to determine the 
best boundary lines of these proposed reserves; and also the 
work of adjustment of the boundaries of the older reserves 
with a view to the best interest of all concerned. Professor 
Filibert Roth will assist him during part of the summer. 
Altogether it is expected that seven members of the Bureau 
of Forestry staff will be engaged in expert work on the 
forests of California during the present season. Besides 
the work of delimiting the forest reserves, the foresters 
will be engaged in ascertaining the composition of the forests 
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and their relative value in different parts of the reserves; 
also the arduous task of mapping correctly the forest areas 
of the State. The bureau expects to furnish for these investi- 
gations during the next two years, a sum equal at least to 
the $15,000 furnished by the State. 

Unfortunately the bill authorizing the State to acquire 
deforested, or delinquent tax-sale land in the mountains for 
forest purposes, failed to pass the Legislature. The bill 
establishing a Department of Forestry at the State University 
also failed; but both these measures are sure of favorable 
action in a future legislature. Through the joint investi- 
gation act, California is to be congratulated for the long 
stride in advance, and toward the ends long sought in the 
pages of this magazine. For this result the State should 
thank William Thomas and his associates in the Water and 
Forest Association for their energy and practical wisdom. 


THE Proposep Considerable space in the last BULLETIN 
CALIFORNIA’ was devoted to proposed forest reserves 
RESERVES. in Northern California, covering the Siski- 

you, Salmon and a part of the Trinity Mountains, the 

Shasta region, the great lava mountains about Lassen’s 

Butte, the Sierra Nevadas from the Tahoe reservation north- 

ward, the Warner Mountains in the northeastern part of 

the State, and the Coast Ranges centering about San- 
hedrin Mountain on the west side of the Sacramento Valley. 

All the public land in 517 townships, which embrace about 

12,000,000 acres, is withdrawn from sale and entry, pending 

the examination and classification already spoken of. Great 

tract of patented land lie within this area, therefore the 
amount actually withdrawn is perhaps half the above 
amount. This was withdrawn in part to check the enor- 
mous timber land frauds going on since 1901, in part to 
conserve the native forests and the sources of the Sacra- 
mento’s tributaries, in part to cover the ground in the 
foothills needed for storage reservoir sites. In addition to 
the above a strip has been suspended all along the western 
border of the present forest reserves from the Tahoe reserve 
to the southern end of the Sierras. This varies from two 
to three townships in width (a total of 87 townships), 
includes much timber land in the northern part, but is 
chiefly chaparral and foothill land in the south, and includes 
many patented tracts. As an example, it extends only to 
the lower margin of the pine forest east of Coulterville, but 
in Tulare County includes all such settlements as Three 
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Rivers and those on the North Tule River and extends quite 
to the lower margin of the foothills east of Lemon Cove. 
Evidently the Secretary of the Interior desires to withdraw 
from possible entry any land containing valuable storage 
reservoir sites in the foothills of Fresno and Tulare counties. 

In the February Butietin we spoke of the violent objec- 
tions expressed by some of the residents of certain counties 
affected by these suspensions in Northern California. The 
approval of the reserves by the great body of California 
citizens we have always regarded of the first importance. 
If the bona fide residents with a full understanding of the 
intent of forest reservations, and a knowledge that the 
principles of economic forestry will eventually be applied to 
them, do not wish the forests so treated, then the whole 
forestry fight is a failure. We still believe that the opposition 
of residents in Northern California was due to a misunder- 
standing of the intent of the reserves, which was created 
and more or less openly encouraged by the timber syndicates 
and speculators and the local newspapers subsidized by 
them. They were caught with their plans for fraudulent 
acquirement but half completed; indeed, we have good 
authority for saying that the October order for suspension 
saved to the United States hundreds of thousands of acres 
which were in various stages of illegal transference. Without 
doubt there is now a better understanding of the true merits 
of the reserves; at least public opposition, excepting through 
a few subsidized newspapers, has been inconspicuous during 
the past five months. By far the most telling work in 
support of the order of suspension has been done by the 
miners (the practical miners and not the Miners’ Associa- 
tion), The Mining and Engineering Review (San Francisco), 
and the State Mineralogist. The General Land Office is in 
possession of overwhelming evidence showing the great 
extent of the illegal land transfers in Northern California 
during the last two years, while the investigations of lands, 
now going on, make it clear that the matter will be rightly 
adjusted at an early day. As an illustration of the con- 
vincing character of the evidence against the timber stealers 
and speculators we wish to call attention to the vigorous 
article by J. A. Edman, M.E., in The Mining and Engineering 
Review for March 7, 1903, entitled “Stealing Mineral Lands.” 
It gives in great detail, by aid of a map, the operations of 
one H. H. Yard of New Jersey, in Butte and Plumas 
counties from June to December, 1902, by which he located 
under the placer mining law 124,823 acres of land, mostly 
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timber bearing and but a small proportion known to have 
mineral deposits. The character of this bold operation will 
be seen when we read Mr. Edman’s statement that “a strict 
interpretation of the law allows only one claim of twenty 
acres to the individual and a maximum of 160 acres to a 
company.” As we understand it this effort of Yard, in view 
of the order of suspension by the Land Office, amounts only 
to a burglarious attempt on California, and that it cannot 
be completed except by criminal connivance of the local 
Land Office which is no longer likely. Mr. Edman is a 
miner and engineer engaged in business in Plumas County 
for above thirty years, is highly respected and well known 
among the geologists and mining engineers of this country 
for his intelligence and integrity. He was abusively attacked 
by a Quincy paper; his letter in reply and a vigorous defense 
by the editor of the Review, both in that journal for March 
28th, do not indicate they were getting the worst of a 
controversy. 


The President has publicly advised the modi- 
fication or repeal by Congress of the desert 
land law, the timber and stone law, and a part 
of the homestead law on account of the abuses to which they 
are now subjected. We perceive that other land laws form 
a cover to fraud and irregularities. This advice has attracted 
widespread attention but led to no definite action. We 
respectfully suggest to the American Forestry Association 
the appointment of a committee whose duty it shall be to 
confer with the best and most trusted students of these 
questions in Congress and with the advisers of the President, 
that the effect of such repeal on the interests of home seekers 
may be carefully studied and weighed, and that new laws 
to meet the present exigencies—very different from those 
of twenty or thirty years ago—may be most carefully devised. 
Wholesale frauds in California during the first years of 
this century have proven that only one other thing is of 
more importance to our public land interests, and that is 
honest, capable officials in our land offices. The last must 
be held to their duties bv closer scrutiny of their official acts 
by miners, foresters and business men. 

Improvement in the personnel of the land offices will be 
expected under the present administration and the present 
Commissioner. The resignation of Binger Herman was 
followed by the promotion, February ist, of the Assistant 
Commissioner, William A. Richards, at one time Governor 
of Wyoming, to be Commissioner. 


Tue PusBLic 
LanpD Laws. 
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According to Forestry and Irrigation, tl.e Bureau 
of Forestry receives for the fiscal year 1903- 
1904 an appropriation of $350,000, an increase 
of $59,000 over that of the preceding year. The Division of 
Forest Reserves, United States Land Office, gets $375,000 as 
against $300,000 last year, when the appropriation was cut 
down from $500,000 in 1901-1902. This false economy in 
1902-1903 resulting in the dismissal of rangers in Southern 
California caused much alarm there for the safety of their 
mountain forests. 

The California Redwood Park Commission receives $10,000 
from the State to cover the expenses of care, maintenance, 
and limited improvements during the next two years. 


APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 


The united interests of forestry and irrigation 
have reason to feel a greater confidence in the 
future than ever before. This is due not more 
to the steady advance in legislation and public interest than 
to the remarkable grasp of these subjects possessed by the 
President and to his oft-expressed opinion or counsel. 

One of the very best statements of the practical relations 
of forestry was made by the President in an address on 
March 26th, before the Society of American Foresters at 
Washington. This is published in Forestry and Irrigation 
for April, and was listened to not only by the technical 
foresters of the United States but by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Commissioner of Lands and other respon- 
sible officials. 

Commissioner Richards has recently made a careful public 
statement of the President’s attitude toward the public land 
and the forestry questions and it is extremely encouraging 
to the people of the West. 

Again, on the occasion of the recent visit of the President 
in California, he gave voice to his eminently logical views 
on this subject in his first speech in California at Redlands, 
and later at Leland Stanford Jr. University in perhaps the 
most carefully prepared address made on his journey. He 
showed himself familiar with our effort to save the Calaveras 
Grove, saying “it is not yet safe, and there should be no 
rest until that safety is secured by the action of private 
individuals, by the action of the State, or by the action of 
the nation. The interest of California in forest protection 
was shown even more effectively by the purchase of the 
Big Basin Redwood Park, a superb forest property, the 
possession of which should be a source of just pride to all 
citizens jealous of California’s good name.” 


PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT. 
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CALIFORNIA 








.. Will be the... 


Playground of the World 








When its charms of climate and scenery are better 
known. President Roosevelt called it “The Land 
Beyond the West,”—a land apart, widely celebrated 
but little known. 


Che Sunset Magazine 


is devoted to this unique land and to others on 
this wonderful rim of the continent. It is served 
by able writers, is notable for its 
CAREFUL EDITING 
BEAUTIFUL TYPOGRAPHY 


and the ARTISTIC MERIT 











of its engravings. $1 a year; ten cents a month. 


... Send a Copy Gast... 


Published by the Passenger Department of the 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Adéress JAS. HORSBURGH, Jr., 


4 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 





GG. &. Ghinnex Go. 


804 Moarket Street, cor, Fourth 
Gan Francisco 


xe making Special Gomplete Outfits for 
both Dien and Women for Outing and 
I Countain Glimbing. Get one of our 


lists of Pierras Club Poequisites and 





examine our stock. 



























Wali-Over 


924 & 926 Market Street, San Francisco 
111 S. Spring Street, Los Angeles 








Our SIERRA 
MouUNTAIN BooT 


as perfected from suggestions of a member of the 
Sierra Club, is certainly the best boot in America. 

The stock is the best calf; the color is a 
beautiful shade of tan; the sole is double, and 
has a good extension which runs from heel to heel, 
giving good protection to the upper. This ex- 
tension in shank enables the climber to step on 
sharp rocks in center of the foot without danger of 
hurting the boot or slipping. 

For this season we will carry an assortment in 
stock, but advise those contemplating an outing 
to call as soon as possible, and if 
it is necessary we will make them 
to measure at same cost. 


The price ranges from $5 to $7.50 
It takes four weeks to get these 
boots made to order. 


§ Walk-Over Shoe Co. 


F. F. WRIGHT & SON 


Proprietors 





.. THE... 
CALIFORNIA SUMMER 








When the Facts are known, 
this land of the orange will be as famous for its 
SUMMER WEATHER 


as for its Spring-like winters. Mountain valleys, 
regions of glacial lakes, home of giant sequoias, 
the redwoods rendezvous in the Coast Range, the 
open terraces near the sea, and the seaside cities 
for six hundred miles, have an 

ALMOST IDEAL 

SUMMER CLIMATE 
No heat, no sultry nights, no dust, no insect pests, 
no storms or clouds, no sudden changes, but tonic, 
balsamic, bracing air for months together. 


TELL IT IN GATH 


Remind your Eastern friends. Send them 
some of the illustrated folders of the 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


+.» DESCRIBING... 





LAKE TAHOE 
KING’S RIVER CANON 
SHASTA REGION 
COAST RESORTS 
YOSEMITE VALLEY 


and many others. Places more attractive than the 
world elsewhere can show. Free of agents, or at 


INFORMATION BUREAU 


613 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 














The only road to the Grand Canyon 


and Petrified Forest, and the best to 


Yosemite Valley 

The Big Trees 

General Grant National Park 
Sequoia National Park 
Yosemite National Park 
Hern River Canyon 
Hing’s River Canyon 
Mount Whitney 

Mount Brewer 

Mount Williamson 
Mount Tyndall 

And all the High Sierra 


SANTA FE 


Petrified Brest. Arizona. 











WAKELEE & CO. 


Leading Druggists 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF SUPPLYING USEFUL 
HANDY REQUISITES FOR OUTING TRIPS 


A Foot Powder .. 


That prevents Blisters, Aching and Sweating of the Feet; 
A Tablet of Kola. . . 


That Stimulates and makes long Journeys without Food possible; 


Toilet Creams . . 
In collapsible Tubes convenient for Packing; 


Roll Ups . 


For Hair Brush, Soap, Comb, &c.; 


Dr. Noe’s Potson Oak Salve. . 


A necessary Remedy 


Camelline for the Complexion . . 


Prevents, cures and eradicates Sunburn, Poison Oak, Freckles and Heat Rash 


ARE A FEW OF THE MANY USEFUL ARTICLES 
THAT MAY BE FOUND AT THE STORES OF 


WAKELEE & CO., pit tt'siee'seea 





Southern California Sierra 


Club Members Take Notice 


We are prepared to Equip 
you for the Trip 


FisHinc Tackle 
Kuaxit CLorTHinc 
LeccInGs 
Mowuntain Boots 
Sieepinc Bacs 
Dunnace Bacs 
Compasses 
Batuinc Suits 


Puoto Suppties 
Air Marrresses 
Fotpinc Tents 
SWEATERS 

Game Bacs 

Lanz CanrTEENs 
Fiasks anp Cups 
Fotpinc Lanterns 


TUFTS-LYON 
ARMS CO.| 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





About your 
Photo Supplies 


That is our whole business. We carry everything 
in stock that an amateur needs —from the simplest 
requisite up to the anastigmatic lenses. We should 
like to have you consult with us in the making up of 
your outfit. Perhaps we can help you. We can give 
you the benefit of an experience that is the result of 
our always having given our undivided attention to 
keeping abreast of the times in things photographic. 


The Development 
of Your Negatives 


We devote our most conscientious efforts to this 
department and spare no time or pains to secure all 
there is in your exposures for you. We refer you to 
Sierra Club members who have had us do their work. 


weer 


R. A. LEET @ Co. 


INCORPORATED 


512-514 Thirteenth Street 
Oakland, Calif. 





Camp Sierra and 


Giant Forest Stage Line 


Broper & HoppinGc, PROPRIETORS 
KAWEAH, CALIFORNIA 


Camp Sierra is situated in the midst of the Giant Forest, fifty-five 
miles from Visalia. Special arrangements made for parties wishing 
to visit King’s and Kern River Cafions and Mt. Whitney. Send for 
folder and full particulars. Connect with Southern Pacific at Visalia. 


HOUSE & GALLAGHER 


Proprietors of Mail Stage Line connecting with 


..KING’S RIVER CANYON.. 








The General Grant and newly-discovered Big Trees are the largest 
Sequoias known. One hundred and twenty-five big trees in one 
— alone. Visit the mills handling the biggest logs in the world. 

ummer Excursion Rates from San Francisco to Millwood and 
General Grant National Park, round trip railroad and stage 
fare, $19.40. . For further particulars, address SANGER, CAL. 





FISHING TACKLE 


A remarkable style of men’s leggings that surpasses other 
kinds in durability; in their ease of adjustment; in their newly 
devised fastening, leaving nothing to catch on the brush; in 
their correct hygienic fit to the leg with enough elasticity to 
be comfortably close without compressing the veins; and in 
the keeping of all dirt out of the shoe. 


These leggings will be sold at $1.00 per pair, and to out-of- 
town purchasers can be mailed for zoc postage, so that mail 
orders (accompanied by measurement around the largest part 
of the calf of the leg over the trousers and a remittance of 


$1.20) will be promptly filled. 
Also an alpenstock that won’t break and that is n’t too heavy, 


Fishing tackle specially contrived for the great fishing streams 
of the Sierra; 


And axes with scabbards; goggles for snowfields; also, 
hunting knives, will be furnished by 


S. J. DEAN 
1502 Market Street 
San Francisco 





NEVILLE @ CO. 


81 and 33 California Street 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


DUNNAGE BAGS 
TENTS 
AWNINGS 


Bags, Twines, Hammocks 
Camp Furniture, etc. 
Tents to Rent 


As this is the busy season order at once 





GROCERIES 


FOR 


Mountaineers and Campers 
A SPECIALTY 








We know the right kind of provisions necessary for campers, 
and the exact amounts. 

We have a salesman at our Pine Street store who has had a 
wide experience in this line and who will make out lists for 
approval. 

Our condensed soups and other foods have been found to be 
just the thing for rough trips where reduced weight is essential. 

We pack our goods so they arrive in the best possible 
condition. 


GOLDBERG, BOWEN & CO. 


432 Pine Street San Francisco 





Everything that is Practical and Necessary in 


OUTING GOODS 


(See circular letter) 


Your Outing this year will be to Kern 
River. We have what you want in 


FISHING TACKLE 


A few of our Spectaties adaptable to 
the trip are 


CANVAS NORFOLK OUTING SUITS 
PRACTICAL MOUNTAIN SHOES 
KENWOOD SLEEPING BAGS 
AIR MATTRESSES 
CANVAS FOLDING BOATS 


pion 538 Market St. 


GOLCHER & CO. SAN FRANCISCO 





Do You Know 
the COAST LINE of the 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 














Its gardens and orchards, its rolling foot- 
hills, its fine air, its one hundred miles beside 


the sea? 


Do You Know 


that it runs through an atmosphere of 


romance, because it traverses the line of the 


OLD MISSIONS 








built by sandaled priests? They stand in 
the beauty of Italy and of Spain, and should 
give California a distinctive architecture that 


would fit the landscape as if a part of it. 


You Know 
THE SUNSET LIMITED 








on this Royal Road—a hotel on wheels? 
Then write for literature to any 


SOUTHERN PAcIFIC AGENT 


E. O. McCORMICK, T. H. GOODMAN, 
Pass. Traf. Manager, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
San Francisco, Cat. 





This Publication is 
from the press of 

C. A. MURDOCK & CO. 
at 532 Clay Street 


San Francisco, Cal. 





THE COMFORTABLE WAY 


+++TO AND FROM THE... 


YOSEMITE VALLEY 














THE “DOUBLE LOOP” 
Addres EUGENE R. HALLETT, General Pass. Agent 
YOSEMITE TRANSPORTATION CO. 
641 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 





CALIFORNIA 


THE LAND OF SURPRISES 


Is Unique in its Advantages 


FOR——The Man with the Hoe 
With the Plow 
With the Pruning Shears 
With the Milking Stool 
With the Bank Account 


Is Unique in its Interest 
FOR——The Tourist 
Nature Lover 
Mountain Climber 
Health Seeker 
Artist with a Camera 
Artist with a Brush 


Is Unique in its Pioneer Railroad 
with three thousand miles 
of track, reaching fifty- 
seven counties, touching 
every point of interest. 


To see California quickly, 
easily, comfortably, take the 


Southern Pacific 


E. O. McCORMICK, T. H. GOODMAN, 
Pass. Traf. Manager, Gen. Pass. Agent, 


San Francisco, Cat. 
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Contents of Volume I.—Ascent of Mt. Le Conte; Address on Sierra Forest 
Reservation; California Outing; Crater Lake, Oregon; Diamond Hitch; 
Explorations North of Tuolumne River; Forest Reservations; From 
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and Yosemite Falls; Grand Cafion of the Tuolumne; Head-waters of 
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to Take It; Neglected Region of the Sierra; Observations on the Denuda- 
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August 3, 1896; On Mt. Lefroy August 3, 1897; Philip Stanley Abbot; 
Taking of Mt. Balfour; To Tehipite Valley from the King’s River Grand 
Cafion; Up and Down Bubb’s Creek; Wanderings in the High Sierra 
Between Mt. King and Mt. Williamson,— Parts I and II; Woman’s Trip 
Through the Tuolumne Cajfion; Yosemite Discovery; Notes, Corre- 
spondence, and Reports. 

. 20.—Volume III., No. 1, pp. 1 to 118—price $1.00.— Ramblings Through 
the High Sierra (Reprinted from ‘‘A Journal of Ramblings,” privately 
printed in 1875); Editorial Notice; Ouzel Basin; Forestry Notes. 

. 21.— Ramblings Through the High Sierra. (Specially bound; without 
Editorial Notes, etc.) 

. 22.—Volume III., No. 2, pp. 119 to 188.—Lake Tahoe in Winter; Ascent 
of ‘El Yunque’’; Another Paradise; King’s River Cafion Trail Notes; 
Ascent of ‘Matterhorn Peak”; Reports; Notes and Correspondence; 
Forestry Notes. 

. 23.—Volume III., No. 3, pp. 189 to 270.—Parks and Peaks in Colorado; 
The Work of the Division of Forestry in the Redwoods; The Mazamas on 
Mt. Jefferson; Wagon-Trips to the Sierra; The Big Basin; The Re-Afforest- 
ing of the Sierra Nevada; The Descent of Tenaya Cafion; An Ascent of 
Cathedral Peak; A Glimpse of the Winter Sierra; Notes and Corres- 
pondence; Forestry Notes. 
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. 24.—Volume III., No. 4, pp. 271 to 339.— The Mazamas on Mt. Rainier; 
Lassen Buttes: From Prattville to Fall River Mills; Zonal Distribution o 
Trees and Shrubs in the Southern Sierra; Mt. Washington in Winter; 
Round About Mt. Dana; Notes and Correspondence; Forestry Notes: 
Reports. 

25.—Volume IV., No. 1, pp. 1 to 75.—Joseph Le Conte in the Sierra; 
E] Capitan; Camp Muir in Tuolumne Meadows; The Sierra Club Outing 
to Tuolumne Meadows; In Tuolumne and Cathedral Cafions; The Great 

Spruce Forest and the Hermit Thrush; From Redding to the Snow-clad 
Peaks of Trinity County; Trees and Shrubs in Trinity County; Notes and 
Correspondence; Forestry Notes; Reports, 

. 26.—Vol. IV., No. 2, pp. 76 to 176.—Into the Heart of Cataract Cafion; 
a Ma hag to King’ s River Cafion (Reprint); Conifers of the Pacific Slope, 

ds of the High Mountains; Notes and Correspondence; 

Ponuiey bison Reports. 

. 27.—A Flora of the South Fork of King’s River from Millwood to the 
Head-Waters of Bubb’s Creek. 


. 28.— Vol. IV., No. 4, pp. 177 to 252.— Among the Sources of the South 
Fork of King’s River, Part I; With the Sierra Club in King’s River Cafion; 
Red-and-White Peak and the Head-Waters of Fish Creek; Mt. Whitney, 
Whitney Creek, and the Poison Meadow Trail; A New-Year Outing in the 
Sierra; The Ascent of Volcano Mayon; Notes and Correspondence; For- 
estry Notes; Reports. 


On receipt, in good condition, of a full set of the numbers comprising 
Volumes I. or IL. together with the sum of $1.25, a bound volume will be 
forwarded, postpaid. 

Each number 50 cents. 

Volume I., No. 3, and Volume II., No. 1, are out of print. 

Members may have additional copies of the BULLETINS at half rates. 


Copies of the above publications may be had on application to the Secre- 
tary, Room 16, Third Floor, Mills Building, San Francisco, Cal 








